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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: I have fought the good fight, 
I have finished the course, I have kept the faith.—2 Tim. 4: 7. 


1. October 3. —Paul.a Prisoner—The'Artest . Acts 21 : 17 to 22 : 29 
Paul a 


2. October 10 Prisoner—The 
2 eA pode anes BEY. 0 Carae tte’ Acts aa : 30 to 23: 35 
3- October 17. {Paul a Prisoner— Before Felix... ~~. 
4. October 24.—Paul a Prisoner—Before Festus and 
ee er Sl Cee SEP wen Acts 25 : 6-12; chapter 26 
5. October 31.—Paul a Prisoner—The Voyage . . Acts 27 : 1-26 
6. November 7.—Paul a Prisoner—The Ship- 


ee eee ee a ey ee Acts 27 : 27 to 28 : 10 

. November 14.—Paul a Prisoner—In Rome . Acts 28 : 11-31 

4 November 21.—Paul’s Story of His Life . 2 Cor. 11 : 21 to 12 : 10 
9- November hoes —Paul on Se {-Denial—World’s Temperance 

Romans 14 : 10-21 

. 2Cor.8: ie | 

ei baat 6G. eed 2 Tim. 4: 1-2 


fe) & 6 8 8 Sie 8 ee 88. Wf Me 


Lesso 
zo, December =nhied on the a of Giving . 
11. December r2,—Paul’ ied Last 
12, December 1 29. .— Revi 


13. December 26,—The Birth of Christ. + see ee Matt. 2 ; r-12 


In an Orchard 
‘By Thomas C. Galbreath 


February 
I HEARD the tree complaining $ 
“ Oh, this.incessant raining ! 
My branches bleak and bare— 
So cold! God does not cé¥e 1”— 
I heard the tree complaining. 


October 
I heard the tree regretting : 
“O God, forgive my fretting ! 
My cup. it runneth o’er ; 
Faith ne’er-shall fail: me more !”— 
I heard the tree regretting. 


University Park, Coo. 





Declining to be Prevented’ 


When reason and fact label the doing of a certain 
thing ‘‘impossible,’’ its doing may then begin to be 
really worth while. There is nothing that ought to 
challenge the best in a man more invitingly than to be 
confronted by a blank wall of impossibility across a 
path that he counts it his duty to follow. That set- 
tles the question for him, if he had any doubt about 
it before: he must go ahead now because of the 
obstacles that forbid him, The tremendous achieve- 
ment of reaching the North Pole may prove to have 
its greatest value in just this: it showed that men 
need not be prevented by conditions that had begun 
to seem insuperable. That great object lesson is 
worth more to the world than would have been the 
finding of. a radium-mine or some new kifd of ma- 
terial wealth. The mere fact that vou have failed all 
your life up to now to accomplish a certain thing that 
“Ought to be done is no reason why you should not 


ae 


oat accomplish it. The long-continued failure i is only- 


an added reason for declining to be forbidden from 
your goal, 
x 


of Not Being Resigned 

e should never be resigned to God's will 
God's plan for us is not somet which we must 
brace ourselves to meet like an unpleasant ordeal. A 
recent graduate of a medical college, the son of a 
wealthy home, decided to practise his profession as a 
missionary in China, where he will have an undis- 
puted practise among many thousands of needy peo- 
ple. One day the mother, a good Christian woman, 
in speaking to a classmate of this son, said, ‘‘I sup- 
pose, if God wants S—— in China, I will have to be re- 
signed. Butitishard.’’ Resigned to the will of God? 
Never! Let us gladly rise up to welcome his will as 
the perfect plan of an infinitely wise Father’s love. 


Pal 
Conquests Not Won by Contagion 


To put ourselves in the path of good influences 
may accomplish worse than nothing for us. The im- 
portant question is, what we do with the good influ- 
ences to which we have been exposed. One person 
may make better spiritual progress in a profane lum- 
ber-camp, or ina commonplace town, or _church 
where the spiritual tone’ seems dead, than another 
will make in a season at Northfield or Keswick or the 
Moody Bible Institute. For the one who grows spir- 
itually simply uses and lives by all the light that he 
has, to the uttermost ; while another may steadily 
lose ground just because; in the face of rich spiritual 
influences, he is not making these a part of his own 
life. If we feel the need of spiritual growth, it is not 
enough to bring ourselves into touch with those whose 
lives show that power, and think that the growth will 


then take care of itself. Spiritual conquests are not 
won by mere contagion. And every time we let our- 
selves come close to uplifting influences: without ad- 
vancing in our own conquests, we are worse off than 
if we had not had the privilege that we have abused. 


x 


The Ease of Duty-Doing 

Only those really know the ease of living who 
never try to dodge the hard things in life. For the 
easiest time to do a hard thing is when it first makes 
its appearance. If we would double its difficulty, we 
need only postpone it once ; if we would make jofour 
times as hard, a second postponement will insure this. 
And if we would have the drag and the nightmare of 
shirked duty always with us, so that life itself be- 
comes a chronic burden, we must simply make our 
postponement of our hardest duties. permanent. 
Tribulation lies ahead for any one who will not ‘grap- 
ple his’ hard tasks promptly. Joy and strength and 
the exhilaration of ever-increasing power are assured 
to one who seeks the ease of instant duty-doing. We 
are hardest on ourselves when we try to save ourselves 
from hardship. 

x 


The Proof that Convinces 

~What. people see is more convincing than what 
they hear. . Therefore itis what they see of the power 
of Christ in men’s lives, rather than what they are 
told about it, that convinces them. The inventor who 
can show a successful working model of his invention 
will convince others of its success where a ten-thous- 
and word explanation, no matter. how clear and 
reasonable, would leave them skeptical. ‘A man 
who lives right and is right has more power im his 
silence thdn another has by his words,’’ said Phillips 
Brooks. Is this our power? 


& 


Can We Control Our Thoughts ? 


T IS a busy hive we have in our brain, where our 
thoughts play. They never rest, never sleep, 
keep no Sundays. Our thoughts make us, They 

are the builders of our character. The thought-habits 
you are forming these days will make your disposi- 
tion, build your manhood or womanhood, for all the 
future.- If you allow your thoughts to run in the line 
of discontent and unhappiness, of complaining and 
criticism, of dissatisfaction with your lot in life, of 
impatience and frétfulness, you will build all these 
unbeautiful qualities into the man or woman you will 
be in a few years. If you think cheerfully, con- 
tentedly, happily ; if your thoughts are trained and 
disciplined to courage, hope, joy, to self-torgetfulness, 
to kindness ; if you habitually think of brave things, 
you will make for yourself a life strong, rich, coura- 
geous, loving, and true. 

But is it possible for us to control. or school our 
thoughts? Can we keep out unworthy thoughts? 
We are influenced- by many considerations in the 
words we allow ourselves to speak, in the things we 
allow ourselves. to do, but we are not restrained. in 
the same way in the matter of our thoughts. Nobody 
sees them, and so‘it does not s¢em to matter. An 
angry man will not. speak the wrathful word that is 
trembling on his lips, for people would be shocked, 
and would condemn him ; but nobody can hear the 


wrathful thought that is in his mind, and so he does - 
_ not try to restrain that, Thoughts are invisible and 


elusive. They are light and airy. They do not seem 
to be within our control. 
Nevertheless, we can contrel them if we will, and 


we are responsible for them. ‘* There is no sin in a 
thought,’ one says. Yes, it is a sin to think evil. 
If you cherish anger, envy, résentment, you are sin- 
ning agaiast others. If you allow evil and impure 
thoughts to rest in your mind, you are simply making 
it a den of unclean things. The beloved disciple 
said, ‘*‘ Whosoever hateth his brother is a mur- 


derer.’’ Hatred is only a thought; thus even an 
evil thought is a sin. You are responsible for’ your 
thoughts. 


- You may not be responsible for the coming of the 
bad thought to you, but you are responsible for letting 
it in, for indulging it, for cherishing it You may 
not be able to keep envious thoughts, angry, bitter 
thoughts, frem coming to the door of your mind, but 
if they are admitted and given hospitality, it is your 
fault. 

But perhaps the evil thoughts are already in. You 
have opened to them, and now your mind is in their 
possession. How shall.you expel.them?. If your 
house has become full of fumes of smoke or gas, what 
do you do?, You open the windows and let the pure, 
fresh ;air.come in from outside, and.soon the house 
will be sweet again. - If your mind. has become full 
of evil thoughts, open the windows and let in heaven's 
sweet brea We cannot keep our minds empty, 
however. Wecannot help thinking, ‘« Nature abhors 
a vacuum.”’ If you have formed the habit of think. - 
ing evil thoughts, it is not enough to shut the door to 
keep out all such thoughts in the future. You must 
bring in sweet, good, pure thoughts to take the place 
of the evil. Begin to think about good things. Read 








If your heart is filled with a of anger against 
ail er, overcome a ibeinarrgioad ig sol 
ness. Do the person some way, us 
ercome the evil Ho wm A chought will 
drive out a sad one. A generous impulse will correct 
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y an 
side had lost. But that was not the cause of the 
boy’s dejection. ‘* Mother,’’ he said, ‘*God was on 
the side of the bad to-day, and they won. You 
see, we felldws — we would try awfully hard 

eat, or say bad words, and not 
one fellow did. But the other side did. bees: “8 pone 
and got cross, and cheated, and they won. was 
on their side, and it wasn’t fair."’ 

The mother could rot comfort her boy. The father 
came in presently, and the mother drew him aside 
and quietly told him of the state of things. Presently 
the father said, 

‘* Well, my boy, I hear you won out to-day.”’ 

‘« Well,’’ in a very solemn voice, ‘‘ you heard wrong, 
because we were beaten.’’ | 

‘* But I heard there were two games. I heard that 
you. lost the match, but won the big, important thing, 
—you conquered yourselves. You didn’t beat the 
other fellows, but you conquered your tempers and 
bad language. Congratulations, my boy ; I am proud 
of you..”’ 

The boy's face began to change. ‘* Why, that is 
so, father,’’ he said, happily. ‘I didn’t think of it 
in that way. God was on our side, after all, wasn't 
he?’’ 

A well-known author, writing of Alice Freeman 
Palmer, tells of the almost marvelous influence upon 


. He state hi 
ry rk Semorina ny 


Perhaps 

soured by wrongs they have endured. It is not easy 
to live with such sweetly. Even in a home it is not 
easy always for the members of a family to live to- 
gether without friction or mutual offense, -There is 
only ene secret—love, love that beareth all things, 
endureth all things, never faileth. The good must 
overcome the evi 

It is the peace of God which Paul says will guard 
our thoughts. He is speaking especially of anxiety, 
and the meaning is that the peace of God will keep us 
from all warry, all pain, all foreboding. We cannot 
be anxious or chafe or doubt or be in distress about 
our food, our raiment, our health, our affairs, if this 
marvelous peace of God fills our hearts. The. whole 
problem, then, is how to get the peace of God. Never 
by fleeing from our troubles, our dangers. In one of 
the Psalms the writer wishes he had the wings of a 
dove, that he might fly into the wilderness to a shelter 
from the wind and stormy tempests ; but there is no 
such shelter in any wilderness. The only shelter is 
found by accepting the will of God, and then fleeing 
to God himself. 





If We Would Lead Others 


When a man or a woman awakens to the mean- 
ing of a life given to the service of Christ, and realizes 
the sharp contrast between that life and the 3ld empti- 
ness and indifference, there is a strong temptation to 
be impatient with others who are slow to recognize 
and test for themselves the better way. A business 
man in Pennsylvania who has only recently come into 
the work of Sunday-school teaching, and who has a 
rich opportunity in this rich field, recently asked the 
Editor's thoyghts as to his methods of stimulating the 
spiritual life of his class, He sent specimens of his 
own letters to his class, and wrote, in part, as follows : 


The enclosed letters will be sell waplenptory when considered 
in conjunction with the a staterhents. 

I have a mixed class of young men and ladies, varying in 

from seventeen to twenty-five years. The membership is 
approximately seventy-three, about two-thirds being boys. I 
am comparatively new at teaching, and feel that | realize my 
inefficiency.- I feel certain that this call to teach has been my 
release from spiritual stupor. I have prayed that I might 
ize and know the path by which I progress spiri y> 
so that I could commend the same to my precious class mem- 
bers.. I feel that Bible reading and study have played a 
ty important part in that progress. ‘Therefore my. en- 
deavor to interest the class members along that line. 

I feel disposed to lay the hlame of the class not heing in- 
terested in Bible reading on my inexperience and inability, 
but you, not knowing either me or them, can form your own 
opinion, and thus give me your suggestion in the matter as 
fully as I imagine you would be willing to do. 

"Tell me your conception of my action. Don't spare my 
feelings. ere is something were some place, or we could 
get.more' than twenty-five percent of these class members in- 
terested in their Sunday-school life. 


With this letter the Bible class teacher enclosed 
copies of two letters to his class, in which he urged 
them to take advantage of certain plans that he be- 
lieved would deepen their interest in Bible study, in 
Sunday-school attendance, and in their own spiritual 
condition. The plans were good. But the second of 
these two letters began with the following sentences : 

**T am not satisfied with the spiritual condition of the class 
asawhole. Your lack of affirmative response to my repeated 
question, ‘How many have done any Bible reading in con- 
junction with our Sunday-school lesson study ?’ is what I draw 
my conclusion from. I conclude therefrom that Bible readin 


and study cannot possibly be interesting to you, or, you woul 
indulge therein."’ 


Elsewhere in the letters were these phrases : 


“*I am saddened at the consideration of the secretary's 
record of fifty-four present on Easter, and then the disparaging 
contrast of thirty-four the succeeding Sunday, and but thirty- 
seven last Sunday. Oh; how I wish t had the ability to make 
clear to you just what conclusions we can't help drawing from 
such attendance records! Can it be otherwise than that one 
is ‘ spiritually ' dead who will absent himself for any other ex- 
cuse tha®one he would present to his dear Lord Jesus?" 

‘When I-was-a member of Dr. *s class I was in ex- 
actly the. same rut I imagine the major portion of our class 
membership is. I did not regularly read the Bible nor take 
any advance interest in the Sunday-school lesson."’ 

** As I have asked you so many times, how are you going to 
do the will of our Master if we don't study his wi// as expressed, 
oh, so plainly, in his Holy Word?" 


In. response to this teacher's sincere request for 
criticism, if amy were needed, of his methods, the 
Editor wrote him personally; and it is with the 





_thought that a consideration of the same principles 


may be of value to others in this work that a portion 
of the Editor’s response is published here, 


You askei me to tell pa frankly whether I see anything 
wrong in your methods of working withthe class. As | study 
the two letters to the class which you have sent me, I am con- 
scious of a single point of emphasis that may, perhaps, be un- 
wise. Those letters give me the impression, as a reader of 
them, that you are — a good deal in them about the 
failures or defects of the class. You tell the members, very 
directly avd positively, that they are all wrong in certain 
things, and you reiterate this thought in one way and another, 
urging them to stop being wrong and to get right. 
ow it is a simple fact of human nature that people are 
seldom brought into the right way of living and acting by 
being told that they are wrong. Just stop for a moment and 
think of your own case. You are now deeply ‘interested in 
Bible study and your spiritual growth. A while ago, when 
you were a rember of a class, you say that you were not so 
at all, but that you were in a ‘*spiritual stupor." Were 
u brought out of that condition, and led inte your new, 
tter life and attitude, by being told that you were all wreng ? 
Or were you brought out of it by the fact that some one had 
enough confidence in your character and ability to believe 
that you would make a capable, hel Bible class teacher, 
and thus called you inte a new work, the call itself being an 
expression of confidence in you, of commendation of what you 
had already shown yourself to be ? 
Do you see the point? ¢ are lifted up and led_.on into 
better things by the emphasis being put upon that which 
they have already done well, and by very little, if anything, 


being said about that wherein they are falling short. 
There is every reason in the world why you should go on 
and make a success of your Bible class wor 


But I believe 


. 


its greatest success will be found in the of com- 
mendation of whatever little good you may be 
ange 
ee te ent 
than the average. To be d to of: 
| seventy-three young people is a tremendous 
~ of the confidence of his co-workers in him ; and other - 


than our opinion en to have 
from twenty-five of such a Class-a favor- 
able nse to any plans for a forward movement 


From a Considerate Man sya 
Women and men sometimes need to think about 
different sides of the truth, Mr. Ridgway, knowing 
that teachers of other classes than ‘‘ busy men’s cor- 
ners’’ often read what he says, occasionally lets drop 
a word of advice to girls and women. No sane 
teacher of a men's class‘would ever give that same 
advice to men. A Washington reader has overlooked 
this fact when he writes: : 


lam My ¢ much surprised at Mr. ay’s first item on the 
lesson of August 8, '' Be Good to the Men.”" He says: ‘Of 
course he doesn’t wipe his feet, hor hang up his clothes, nor 
put thi away, nor shut the doors and drawers.'’ But that 
is just what every man do, and the wofds quoted are 
an encouragement to the men to make drudges of their wives, 
—get up when breakfast is ready, eat, and be off, leaving 
everything about house and children for her, come home, eat, 
read, or go out, then to bed. Suppose the men ave on the 
firing line ; if they are men, they ought to take the blows 


they get, and carry their wounds. ‘They don't know what an . 


interminable round of duties the wife has. 

In nearly forty-five years of married life I have never allowed 
my wife to do | **chores’’ when I was home, never make a 
fire, bring in fuel, carry out ashes,—and many years I lived 
South, and had several soft-coal fires,—and I have helped 
about the housework. I am the first up and last to bed,.and, 
I am proud to say, while she is an able and willing helpmeet, 
I am able and more than willing to bear the heavier part of 
the burdens. I take the care of my clothes, except mending; 
and have no objection to the designation of ‘‘old maid."’ : «. 


_ Now ¢here it-a letter that ought to be read aloud in 
every mén’s class if the land. ~“The‘men ‘need it,’ “1 
would not do them a bit of harm to run moré fisk 
than they do of being called ‘‘old maids."’ And 
every one knows that Mr. Ridgway is the last man in. 
the world to spare his big, world-wide class of busy 
men on this.or any other common failing. But Mr. 

Ridgway is a pretty keen observer of women as well 
as men, and he knows also that the other side of the 
matter needs attention in some homes, where the men 
folks dread to come because the firm of‘: Nag and 
Whine,’’ as he called them, make the home unen- 
durable through over-insistence on neatness and 
order. It is there, and there only, that the sound 
good sense of his paragraph, ‘‘ Be Good to the Men,”’ 

is needed. But in a men's class—never ! 


<e 
The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
: October 4 to 10 


MON.—Eternal God, I thank thee for the beauty of thy 
world. 1 bless thee that all about me there are ministries of 
refinement. ee mine eyes that I may see the glory of God. 
Let the spirit of worship be in my soul, that I may find a gate- 
way into thy kingdom in all lovely things. 

TUES.—Holy Spirit,I pray that’my communion with thee 
may be more and more intimate. Save me from becoming 
contented with the distant knowledge in which there is no love. 
Let my spiritual ambitions become like a great hunger, and 
may I be led into the very secret of thy presence ! 

ee ee I pray that thy Word may be the 
guide of my life. 4! I pay heed to it even when obedience 
is distasteful! May I pursue the right even when it leads 
through thorns and difficult ways ! y will be done ! 


TuHuRS.—Heavenly Father, I pray that thou wilt give me 
the inspiration of thy presence. Let me‘realize thy nearness 
as I do the companionship of an earthly friend, Let my com- 
munion be sweet. And let my steps keep pace with thine. 


FRI.—Most gracious God, I pray that thou wilt communi- 
cate to me thine own compagion. Soften my sentiments to 
helpful sympathies. Let me be able to discern where sorrow 
hides and to give to it the needful balm. 

SatT.—My Father God, let me begin the day with a song. I 
pray that my obedience may always be accompanied by the 
music of praise. Let me net deter my fellows from disciple- 
ship by the gloominess of my own service. Let me rejoice in 
the Lord ! . 

Sun.—Almighty God, I gros that thou wilt grant me the 

ace which is the secret of strength. Save me from all waste- 
ul and destructive care. May all my strength be consecrated 
bo doing of thy will! May every morfient realize its own 

it! 
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LESSON FOR’ OCTOBER 10 (Acts 22 : 30 to 23 : 35) 


mate or a cold one ; in a man 
college center ; where the spirit of the community was 
progressive, or conservative; where the temperament 
of the congregation was enthusiastic, or critical; where 
I had chiefly Americans to deal with, or twenty for- 
eign races; where money was given y for 
church work, or doled out ly, a nickel at a 
time ; where an institutional church would do, or 
where it wouldn't ; where they considered a bright 
minister's wife too lively, or an unfashionable one 

uite odd ; where they expected a minister's wife to 
s in the church work, or where they didn’t ; 
where they held the church to be a devotional insti- 
tution, or where they gave plays, skirt-dances, and 
scarf-dances for its benefit - ~~ ~ mee 

I can oniy draw up a general ideal, hoping that if I 
really wete a minister's wife I might in time accom- 
plish some of these things, that other ministers’ wives 
might do others, and that, in an aeon or two, together 
we might attempt, at least, this outlined course ! 

I Wovutp Be Domestic.—I would consider it to be 
my ‘duty to have the best-managed house, the happi- 
est husband, and the best brought-up children possi- 
ble within the circumstances of my life. In order to 
bring this about, I would put the most careful thought, 
study, and work on the home, and all involved ‘in it. 
But I would so arrange my household that it would 


_ not be for me to be on duty every moment 
fpvancg” fl 


of the ur hours, year after year, I would 
want some free time-each day, when I would not have 
to. sew on buttops, see marketmen, direct servants, 
comb hair, buy shoes, look into the. refrigerator, re- 
cov parishioners, or make entries in an account- 
boo 


And I would recognize at once the human fact, 
which many ministers’ wives resent, or else to which 
they remain sensitive all their days, that everything I 
did would be noticed ; that any least fault in person- 
ality, management, or duty would be sharply criti- 
cized, and that the greatest achievements would be 
little appreciated, in any deeper way ; but this fact 
would not bother me at all,—it would only tickle my 
sense of humor. ; 

ad ‘ 

I Woutp Bz A StupentT.—When I was six years 
old ‘my father taught me how to care for matches, and 
how to lay and light a fire. The principle of fire- 
building is the same in a grate, a stove, a fireplace, or 
a furnace. But thé machine to hold the fire is not 
the same, Yet, having mastered the principle, and 
having studied various types of fire-holding machines, 
no one of them is a bugbear to me: I can make a 
furnace fire with ease. . 

Now human nature is always essentially the same. 
Making a spiritual fire in the heart of mankind is‘ the 
same problem in all ages. But the tools and Circum- 
stances differ with communities, centuries, standards 
of educa and of living, with races, and economic 
conditiot My problem as a minister's wife would 
be to help make spiritual fires in the world, to keep 
them alive, and, best of all, to make these fires start 
dynamic forms of work. : 

My father also taught mevhow to set a heart aflame 
for God. But he could not possibly forecast the un- 
usual and difficult tools with which I would have to 
work. As an engineer can see with his eyes shut the 
inner structure of a furnace, of a dynamo, or of a 
steam-engine, or an electric plant, so I would also 
consider it my duty to be able to see into the individ- 
ual human heart,—to know what it looks like where 
the eye cannot gaze, but where insight has a strange 
power of understanding. I weuld also want to know 
how this individual nature would be acted upon by 
condition and environment, by control and obedience, 
by poverty and wealth, by sickness and health, by 
changes of fortune and by untroubled years, by mar- 
riage, by education, by racial and governmental con- 
ditions, and by the anxieties of family and business 
life. This is why I would be so hard a student. I 
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If I Were a Minister’s Wife 


By a Layman's Wife 








would study history, economics, politics, psychology, 
social science, sanitation, ethics, and theories of gov- 
ernment and social control, as well as the elements of 


preventive work in medicine,—in principle, I mean, : 


of course, not in detail, and from: first-hand,: standard 


authorities. Thus I would hope better to-understand. 


People, the place in which those spiritual fires must 
be built ; and Conditions, which,.are the shovel, 
shaker, and the poker; and Temperaments, which 
are the kindlings, coal, and wood. 

Closing books, and emerging from the remote hour 
of reverie, I would go to work to study the members 


of the congregation in a systematic way, and to try to 


find.out what each one of them most needed in “the 
way-of spiritual.help. A man can find out, many 
things, and these my husband ‘would discover. But 
it takes a woman to understand other sitiiations and 
problems. Between us, we would get at a good many 
hidden anxieties of the heart and mind, and could 
then bend our whole strength to help. 
J 


I Wovutp se Soctat.—I would make few formal 
visits, but many informal ones, and I would be gra- 
cious and accessible, at reasonable times, to all. 

Of course a niinister’s wife ought to know practi- 
cally every one in the congregation, both by sight and 
by name, and some one may ask, How can this be 
made possible in a large church? By the study of 
the church directory, carefully memorizing the look 
and spelling of each name, and noting the family 
names that belong together ; by keeping each name 
in mind as new people are introduced ; by meeting 
the ‘largest possible number of people after each 
church service, and getting each time some special 
fact relating to them or their families in mind ; by 
visiting, and by having frequent reception days. 

There are three kinds of receiving days that I would 
have : a formal receiving day, throughout the social 
season ; a regular Mother's Day, on which any mother 
in the parish might come and bring her baby or a 
young child ; and an occasional Children’s Day,— 
Saturday would be best,—when any child in the con- 
gregation, clean or dirty, might run in from its play, 
bringing with it a favorite doll, cat, dog, or toy. 
There would be gingerbread, mugs of milk or lemon- 
ade, not far away, —pictures, simple games, and 
marching music for these afternoons, with two or three 
quite young boys and girls—my own children, if old 
enough—to assist in entertaining. Once a season I 
would give an evening reception of an informal type. 
I would plan for a good many simple dinners and 
luncheons, and I would always be at home to the 
young people with my husband, either in our own 
house or in the church parlors, for an hour after the 
short Sunday evening or.afternoon service. I am sup- 
posing, you see, that I never was tired in my life, and 
that it refreshes me to change from my children to 
church, and from church te. my nursery again ! 

- |- would. -try-to: break-down; not classes in the con- 
gregation (which can’neéver be done), but the spirit of 
caste, Classes arise from:,the nature of perspnality,, 
from: income, from traiming; from desires; People 
With the saihe traits; tastes, aims,‘ and pursuits, natur- 
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of caste spirit. 


which the contestants were the 
children of a lumber dealer, a banker, a singer, pro- 
fessional and business men, a rabbi, and a nut 

ons 


were represen 
spirit, for the children eagerly enjoyed the same in- 
terest,—the excitement of good spelling,—and they 
groaned when either the poorest or the wealthiest 
child missed on some un crinkle in a word. 
The problem of a minister's wife is to get the whole 
ation alert and stirred up in the pursuit of. | 
spiritual aims and achievements so that they will ap- ” 
preciate each other, sympathize with each other, and 
cheer for each other, as those children did in the 
spelling-bee, If she can do this, she is a social suc- 
cess. 

There is, however, a wider aspect to her social care. 
She must help the congregation to feel that they are 
all working together, not only in a local way, but in a 
universal way. The best way to introduce a congre- 
gation to the social circle of all mankind is a rous- 
ingly good missidnaty society.’ “Missions ‘are to-day 
one of the most intellectual subjects of human thought, 
and perhaps no other one topic (except the care of 
children) takes one so deeply into hum ibilities, 
or looks out so widely on statesmanship,-history, and 


the destiny of the.race. 


‘= F would not be president of this society; or of any 


other, if any one could be found who would be'a 


. capable leader. ‘By distributing offices and responsi- 


bilities as widely as possible through the church, in- 
terest and ability are increased. When the great 
panorama of home and foreign missions unfolds be- 
fore a congregation, many pétty spites, cliques, and 
notions disappear. Instead, there rises the vision of 
the incoming nations, and of outgoing spiritual possi- 
bilities and powers, and the congregation sets itself, 
with vigor and intelligence, to help work out the great 
problems, and fulfil the great dreams, of the human 
race. ; 
ea 

I WouLD BE INDEPENDENT,—specially in the up- 
bringing of my children. They should be dressed in 
the simplest possible way, would have early hours, 
home duties as well as lessons, a few real friends, 
and much reserve and privacy of life. Children can- 
not be brought up in the eyes of a whole congrega- 
tion, and J aca not permit the endeavor. I would 
have the utmost courage in allowing them to meet 
freely a large number of people, but I would be ex- 
traordinarily vigilant in trying to keep them from 
being petted, from drifting into the extravagance of 
the rich, from the vice of the idle, and from the nar- 
row intellectual horizon of those who have never 
really worked and thought. In to amuse- 
ments of a fasionable type, I would be like iron : they 
—_ no place whatever in an earnest and growing 
ife. ‘ 


Wuat Woutp I Do Asout Income ?—If the ‘con- 
gregation were small, and really not able to give 
more than the fixed salary, I would do as loyal minis- 
ters’ wives have always done,—appreciate the self- 
sacrifice of an earnest parish, accept their offerings 
with a sincerely grateful heart, and, by adding what- 
ever native taste and culture could do, make the in- 
come do its work as best I could. No one would 
ever know that I had privations and hardships to en- - 
dure. 

But I would not spoil a congregation, or sutimit to 
the ways of a selfish one. If that congregation could 
afford automobiles, expensive travels, clothing, houses, 
furniture, and brilliant entertaining, and I found that 
the proposed salary would not properly equip the 
house, or maintain the family in a suitable way, or 
provide the tools necessary for our church work, I 
would frankly and very promptly say so! A good 





Bo 


comprare: Sata a 


luxury to be able to 
is not extravagance, in a 


ucate one’s children well. It 


munit 


mc ORR ag Digest sPaing fhe 


wont to do my best work, fe hy mee sped ask 
for that, even it it were a private secretary, or the use 
of a carriage, vst or air-ship ! 

That reminds me: As a minister's wife ina city 
church, I would never dream of trying to work with- 
out my own stenographer or secretary, in addition to 
whatever clerical help was employed by my husband. 
But this secretary would soon prove her economic 
value to the church, In any form of leadership, one 
must resolutely strive to get the highest 
from one’s time and strength. This can be done 
only by allowing others to do what they can do, and 
by reserving one’s original endowment for original 


and individual work, And when every groceryman, 
iceman, and milkman that came to my em| 
horses, or some means of do you think I 


ought to do the ee throughout a large parish on 
my own two 

Guorw'to' Weed ef-werhl dene by 0 ibtuheabt ands 
wife that can never be for,—the higher profes- 
-sional service of inspiration and helpfulness toward 
regeneration, In times gone by, indeed, this holy 
service has been d by martyrdom and | ene 
tion. But efficiency in the ordinary cares of church 
work has a real value which should not be discounted. 
To do well any modern p ive work requires 
expense of equipment and the best use of energy. 
Any congregation of good Sennen instincts will ac- 
knowledge this fact when it is laid straight before 
them, as it seldom is. 

ad 


Wuat Wovutp I Do For My HusBanp ?—It is 
vastly entertaining, but really quite awkward, for a 
woman to state, in cold print, what she would do for 
any man, specially when she does not know what 
kind of man he is supposed to be ! 

There are, however, two effective ways of dealing 
with any husband. One is, to praise everything he 
_ does ; to insist that. he is less among mankind, 


and that: every.stroke of work he does is.intellectually 


incomparable, both for Conception and execution. A 
husband dealt with in this way, of course adores his 
wife and will do. anything for her,—except trust her 
{ineers in serious concerns, The other way is to 
true and tender: to see, with the keen vision of 
wifehood, where the possibilities lie, both of failure 
and success,—to warn sedulously, but always affec- 
tionately, in the one direction, and to stimulate and 
inspire in the other, A husband treated in this way 
may occasionally get uneasy, or even angry, but in 
the great emergencies of life, when his whole future 
is at stake, he goes straight to his wife, ‘and there is 
no intellectual counsellor, however highly-trained, 
whose counsel he values above hers. For he knows 
that she not only speaks the truth, but knows the 
truth, and will deal with him with more direct honesty 
than any man, 

In listening to his sermons, I would neither screw 
my face up in an expression of mortal pain, for fear 
he may ‘‘ say something,’ nor would I gaze restlessly 
about the congregation gnd think about Easter hats 
while he spoke. 

About the worrying, horrid people who exist in 
every congregation, even in the most loyal, who either 
openly or covertly abuse a minister and try to detract 
from bis success, or to make him resign, or do some- 
thing different from what he is doing, or do it in a 
different way, I. believe I would, for the most part, 
just laugh at them, Every efficient man or woman 
in the world is a target for criticism. The less thought 
of it the better. 

I would often go with my husband when he made 
pastoral calls. A man and his wife can often get 
hold of a delicate difficulty much better than a man 
alone, particularly if the wife has the peerless quality 
of silence on professional affairs. 

My husband would have absolute freedom as to his 
hours, interviews, and.engagements, I should never 
even ask him what they were, except as it was neces- 
sary to inform the cook. He might come and go, 
with a breakfast airily teetering between six and nine 
A. M., and his hot dinner at six or eight-thirty P. M. 
The professional man of to-day needs to. be as unfet- 
tered as the birds of the air, or he cannot ‘‘see that 
man,"' or ‘‘ get that done."’ 

With the political management of the church I 
would have nothing whatever to do. I should not 
electioneer for trustees, deacons, vestrymen, or elders. 
But if I saw among these bodies a man who was spir- 
itually or temperamentally unfit for his responsible 
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Christianity’ s “Osportuniiw in | Turkey 


By George Washburn, D.D., LL.D., 
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President of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, from 1878 to 1943 








rusia $ NOTE.—In the latter part of July the Sheikh-ul- 
re he oot the Moslems in Ottoman 


oreresinaed: shows ny ee T aes 

oo toa i bear spon b iesie re etake 
: tolerant aad joet wale e ‘following 
declaration, somewhat abridged as it appeared in La 


, with that 
7 Sheikh-ul- addressed the naibs, ule- 
A i ea Pen Rh Rnynency 


nization The denen of 
justicc, he says, and domination of tyranny, have turned 
aside the people of the state and aroused hatred among the 
different elements of the ; this has led to ag i 
pnp heck lag te agree my be 
toward catastrophe. appily, the 
saviors at this serious moment. After having yousuueed. a 
events of the month of April and the triumph of the Army of 
Liberation, the Sheikh-ul-Islam addresses to the Mussulman 
a a Lod rune Us uility of the le di id h 
sty tranq' people epend upon the 
observance of the laws. if the laws do not assure absolute 
equality of rights and duties between all people it would be 
leppeatila to arrive at peace and tranquility, an end which it 
is necessary to obtain. 
*** As to the judicial and administrative laws of the Otto- 
mae Em pan based on the sacred law, the necessary equality 
l subjects is assured. 
ifference | et seltiee on does not preven eigen Duty, 
to the law, imposes an equal right ; to im- 





pose a duty and to violate that t is tyranny. It is the Gov- 
ee s duty to respect eq ty and justice in the framing 
jaws. 


‘** The people, same s the other hand, are admonished by reli- 
gion to be on good relatio: a ee their non-Mussulman com- 
patriots, and to respect their 

“It ison the basis of this ceeien that the ulemas of the 
provinces will preach during the month of Ramizan."’] 


N ENGLISH banker in Constantinople told me 
that he was coming on the steamer one day up 
the Bosporus, there being two pashas on 

board ; and when they got opposite the place where 
Robert College stands he heard one of these Turkish 
pashas say to the other : 

‘¢ Do you see that building up there, that American 
college ?'’ 

‘* Yes, IL see it; why ?’’ 

‘* That building is the greatest shame to Constan- 
tinople that there is in this, city ; a shame to this 
city.’’ 

*¢ What do you mean ?”’ 

** Just look ‘at it; look at the palaces of those 
pashas all around on the shores of the Bosporus, rich 
men! Whereis one of them, one Turk, that ever gave 
any money to build a school to educate his own people? 
‘And here is this American who has come to Constanti- 
nople, and has put up this magnificent building to 
start the education of the Turkish peopie !’’ 

It was the relation of Robert Coilege to the Bulga- 
rians which caused the greatest change in the Turkish 
mind regarding the necessity of education. The 
Turks had always looked upon the Bulgarians as an 
infericr race,—inferior to the Greeks, .inferior to the 
Armenians. But after the Russo-Turkish war, when 
they saw the principality of Bulgaria establishing it- 
self easily as a constitutional government, as a free 
people, as a people who had a more liberal constitu- 
tion than almost any country of Europe, it made a 
marvelous impression upon them. They believed, 
and it is generally believed in Constantinople, that 
Bulgaria was made by Robert College. 

What is true, is this : that when the war was over, 
when a call was made for men, who were qualified to 
rule, there were scarcely.in the country at that time 
men who were so qualified except these who had been 
educated in Robert College. I suppese, when the 
first convention met to, choose.a prince and form a 
constitution, there was not a single person in that as- 
sembly except graduates of Robert College who knew 
anything about the rules of parliamentary law ;, and the 
amazing progress which that principality made under 
this rule made a profound i impression. upon the Turks. 

They said: «« What is this? What. has changed 


these people and made men of them? It is this 
American college here that has done it.”’ 

Then began this Young Turkish y, this idea 
that the old-time autocracy, ruling by fore, authority, 
and ignorance, should come to an end, It was a 
small party then, and it was crushed out soon after- 
ward, the leaders of it being put to death or com- 
peiled to flee from the country. But the Sultan was 
deeply impressed, and he gave orders that colleges 


should be established in all the principal cities of the 


Turkish Empire, so that they might do for the Turk- 
ish people what Robert College had done for the Bul- 
garians. As a matter of fact, the Sultan established 
more schools and colleges than all the other sultans 
put together. They were very imperfect institutions, 
from the lack of readers and text-books, but the 
Sultan very soon became afraid of them. He found 
they were very dangerous ; that the students who came 
to them began to think for themselves, and they have 
been very largely restricted on that account. But 
even in those institutions established. by the Sultan, — 
where he has sometimes taken as. many as. seventy- 
eight students at one time and thrown them into the 
Sea of Marmora, because they had. liberal ideas, —in 
spite of that, even those schools have. worked to- 


igether with Robert College to bring aboyt this amaz- 
_ing change .which, has; taken. place, and.to b 


g to 
the front these young Turks who have started.a new 
era in the Turkish Empire. 

It is a fact that the Turks look upon Robert Coilege 
as a most important institution, and. send their sons 
there, not simply on account of the political influence 
we have had in that part of the world, not simply on 
account of the quality of the education that we give 
there, but also on account of what. they regard as the 
moral influence of the college. I recollect very well 
how a Turkish pasha came to see me, bringing two 
boys, his two sons, with him, and saying that he 
wished to put them in the college. I did what I 
always do under the circumstances, saying : 

‘‘You understand, of course, that this is a Chris- 
tian college, and that if your sons come here they 
will come under Christian influence and Christian in- 
struction? There is no exception made to anybody.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he said; ‘‘I know all about that. Of 
course my boys are Muhammadans, and Muhammad- 
ans never change their religion. But I have seen 
your graduates, and I know about your moral instruc- 
tion, your religious instruction, and I have brought 
my boys here just because I want them brought up 
with Protestant morality.’’ He labored under the 


delusion that they might remain Muhammadans and 


still be good Christians, 

There are good men among the Turks ; godly men, 
spiritually-minded men, There are mystics, whose 
writings you could not distinguish from the writings 
of Christian mystics. Some of the experiences which 
I have had will illustrate what I have just said. 
Close by the college there was a man, not long ago, 
who spent the last two months of his life, which was 
in bed, reading the New'Testament, until he knew the 
Gospel of John almost by heart ; and he looked upon 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour, while he still believed in 
Muhammad as a prophet of God, I knew another 
Turk, a very intelligent man, an educated Turk, who 
for years came regularly to the religious service on 
Sunday at the College. 1 knew him intimately ; 
talked with him ; but I never could get it out of his 
head that Muhammad was, after all, a prophet of Sed. 
Yet he was a good Christian man. I went on a Bos- 
porus steamer one day, just before I left Constanti- 
nople, and a Turk got up and came across the cabin 
of the steamer and said to me, ‘1 want to talk to you 
about prayer. What is prayer ?’’ 


I found that he really was in eafnest ; and I quoted 
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copal Church of Jamesburg, 
his work : ; 
«« 1 came to this charge in the spring, and entered 


upon my duties by loo piggy Berk, acyegr 
1 found. them ike lek of a Cradle and an 
adult Bible class. There were a list 
dbs sata wp pe welinertio atime bacnon Sabon 
work had gone. or: women were i 

to extend the list, and wally Bes 
Sunday afternoon, at the same hour as the Sun- 
day school. The churchyard was lined with baby 
coaches. An address and a song of welcome was 
given by two of our little Sunday-school children; 
other exercises (and flowers), with words of apprecia- 
tion by pastor and superintendent. A beautiful cer- 
tificate, with name’ and date of birth of child, signed by 
pastor perintendent, was given to forty-two 
babies (children under three years). We recognize 
the birthday of each child with a birthday card. If 
sick, we visit them. The Cradle Roll Day was so 
successful that we expect to have another rally. 

‘As to the adult Bible class, I found in my first 
round of pastoral work a large number of adults who 
did not attend Sunday-school, and were not (many of 
them) very regular in attending church, I asked the 
superintendent to relieve me from a ‘regular class for 
the present, and I would study the problem of form- 
ing a new class. 

«I finally iiadé my announcement, and called for 


: 
i 
: 


» fifty, and-on theiday of the-Cradle"Réll rally I’ would 
' opén the Bible class roll-book, which I did, and I 


enrolled twenty-one. We expect to get our fifty, 
though many thouglt'I fixed my mark high. These 
mvenand women F do not expect to attend every Sun- 


: day, but’ as often as they can,— it will bring them 


in touch with the pastor and thé church, and 
they will become interested. It is especially for 
married people, husbands and wives. We are after 
the whole family, from the baby, a few days old, to 
our oldest members. On the Cradle Roll* Day we 
purposely arranged to have our oldest member out, — 
who is ninety-six years old, —so we had present almost 
a century of life. The youngest child was about four 
weeks old.”’ 
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A Young Century-Old School 


O THE city of Beverly, -Massachusetts, belongs 
the honor of being the place where one of the 
first Sunday-schools in New England was organ- 

ized. This school was established in the year 1810, 
and it continued until 1819 as.a union schook. At 
that time, however, it was divided into three parts, 
each of the churches interested . assuming: the teach- 
ing of those children under its charge, and-it-was at 
this time that the Sunday-school of the First Baptist 
Church was formed. - Thus the history of this school 
covers the entire period of the development of the 
Sunday-school idea in this country,—namely, the 
recognition by the church of its duty to provide suita- 
ble religious instruction for the children as well as 
the adults who come under its influence.’ 

- At the beginning, the school was simply a separate 


' meeting where the minister gave religious instruction 


to the boys and to the girls separately, but soon it 
became necessary to form a distinct organization, 
though still entirely overshadowed by the church. 
Under the leadership, for the most part, of able and 
godly men, the school made steady growth. As early 
as 1845 it was equipped with library and question- 
books, and was supporting regular teachers’ -meetings 
and concerts. In 1869, when the present church 
building was erected (near what is called President 
Taft's Summer White House), the school nuiibered 
nearly five hundred, and at this time the primary de- 
partment was put into a separate room, and since that 
time the process of grading the school more thoroughly 
has been gradually developed. 

At the present time the school numbers nearly nine 


"hundred in the various grades. The kindergarten, 
primary, and intermediate departments each a 
separate room, but these three rooms are made one 


for the opening and closing exercises. The main 


~ school has about forty classes on the floor, eight large 


class-rooms opening out on the side and rear, and a 
balcony where the large adult class gathers for the 
opening exercises, they retiring to the auditorium ad- 
joining for the lesson study. By assigning the senior 
classes-to these class-rooms, it is possible to estab- 
lish practically two grades here, and opportunity is 
given for a short lesson review from the desk for the 
classes on the floor before the entire school is reas- 
sembled for the closing exercises. In another com- 
modious room, at the same time, the men’s class, 
with a large membership, has its entirely separate 
exercises, usually with some specially attractive fea- 
ture in the way of music or a speaker. 

The Chinese department, meeting with the same 
school, is a successful branch of the work, and inter- 
est on the of both teachers and: scholars is well 
maintained. . 

The Home Department also is important, and by 
its quiet work, often almost unnoticed by the people ; 
it brings many into close touch with the school. 

' On the wall of the room in each of the junior de- 
partments are posted the requirements of that partic- 
ular grade, and on the last Sunday in June; which 
comes just at the close of the school year, promotions 
are made from each department of those scholars who 
have learned the things designated, Those promoted 
from the kindergarten receive a handsome certificate, 
those from:the primary department a Testament, and 
those from the intermediate. a Bible, the books hav- 
ing the name'of the scholar printed: on the cover in 
gilt. The children are expected to use these in the 
preparation of the lesson at home and in the school. - 

The general policy which is observed by the school 
is not to give prizes in any form, but to seek in every 
legitimate way to recognize faithful work performed: 
To this end the class banner is awarded for best 
record of attendance and lesson study ; the Roll of 
Honor, printed -quarterly in the church calendar, 
records petfect attendance, and sometimes presents 
of intrinsic value are given, though not promised, for 
specially meritorious work in the line of’ written re- 
view. Responsibility is placed upon the scholars 
individually, and they are made to understand that 
the. good name of the school: is in their keeping. 
The average number of those enrolled each quarter is 
over one hundred, or from ten to fifteen percent of 
the enrolment of the school, while the average num- 
ber of those present every Sunday during the entire 
year is about three percent of the total enrolment. 

Constant effort is made that the sessions of the 
school shalt be bright, interesting, yet spiritual: The 
excellent orchestra is an important factor in producing 
this result, and also in making successful the evening 
concerts, which are given several times a year. 

“Once cach year, on Rally Sunday, all the depart- 
ments meet together; the parents’ and: friends are 
urged by special invitation to come in, and an enthu- 
siasm is aroused which means miuch for the success 
of the opening of the work for the fall and winter. At 
about this time’ the’ officers and ‘teachers begin, iu 
their monthly meetings, to carefully consider plans 
which shall be put into effect during the season, and 
whatever measure of success the school has énjoyed 
has been largely due to the hearty co-operation of the 
teachers with the officers in carryimg out the plans 
which may have been determined, apon. Officers 
and teachers alike earnestly seek to’ impress upon the 
scholars a feeling that they have a real- interest in 
them personally; beyond the teaching of the lesson on 
Sunday, and, to this end; socials and entertainments, 
picnics and outings, are used in. varied ‘fashion. 
Sonietimes a series of socials is held, each taking a 
few classes’ of about the same age. Then the parlors 
of the church make it seem almost like.a home party, 
and suitable games, entertainments, and refreshments 
are provided. © Sometimes a course of excellent enter- 
tainments aré offered, at a trifling expense, and ar- 
rangement is made so that no ote shall be kept away 
from latk of money. 4 

Usually in winter a Christmas entertainment, with 
substantial gifts for all, and in the summer 4 picnic, 
free in all respects, are given to the school, and. the 


funds necessary for these’ are provided by subscription ' 





or otherwise. Other notable features for instruction, 
as well as enjoyment, are the well-equipped and 

ially-endowed library of some twelve hundred 
and the large stereopticon, with facilities for 


its use. 
'- Several social organizations are connected with the 
school. The Young People’s Union -is largely com- 
posed of young Christian workers. The men’s class 
is thoroughly organized for social and religious work. 
The Comrades’ Club is composed of boys between the 
ages of eleven and sixteen, who meet each fortnight, 
and, having their own officers, discuss and listen to 
talks on subjects of interest to them. The Girls’ 
Club meets ightly, also, with alternate meetings 
for work and social enjoyment. This club comprises 
classes in cooking, plain and fancy sewing, dress- 
making, literature, and embroidery, and most of these 
classes have a long waiting list—Ze/and H. Cole, 
Salem, Mass. 
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An After-Rally Day Method 


° 
| OVEL methods are developed in the campaign 
made after Rally Day to get in the absentees. 
The class under the guidance of that remark- 
able Home Department worker in the South, Mrs. E. 
C. Cronk; last fall sent out the following on a post- 
card, and it brought good returns : 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
County of Richland 


To whom it may concern ; 


WHEREAS, It appears to me, Mrs. E. C. Cronk, 
teacher in St. Paul's Lutheran Sunday-school, that 
.Somewhere.in storage or keeping om ‘the premises 
‘pamed on .the other side of card,jin the City of 
Columbia, S. C., on said premises (or other’ place ap- 
’ a thereto) there is in hiding one’ of the mem- 

rs of the men's class of aforesaid:school or .an indi- 
vidual who should be a member of said class, this,card 
is therefore authorized to enter said premises and there 
diligently, by day or by night, search for said member 
or said individual, and if the same shall be found upon 
such search, bear to him the cordial ting of the 
teacher of said class, and notify him that he must without 
fail be present at St. Paul’s Church Sunday morning, 
October 18, at the hour of ten, when the class will 
come together again to take up a great work for the 
fall and winter. 

Given under my hand and seal the 16th day of 


Pereber, seem. Mrs. E. C. Cronk. 


SEARCH WARRANT 


STATE OF 
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How a Demonstration Helped 


ed YOU use good -methods in carrying on your 
school, you should let everybody outside the 

Sunday-school know about them. If you can 
demonstrate the usefulness of your ways of working, 
you ought by all means todo it and reap the gains sure 
to follow:- The Rev: S. Howard Chubb of the Dana 
Street United Evangelical Church of Wilkes-Barre 
writes about his experience in ‘‘ demonstrating,"' 
with the result that the enrolment and attendance of 
males is larger than that of the othersex. Mr, Chubb 
says : 


*¢ Demonstrations ”’ are in vogue these days, The Dana 
Street United’ Evangelical Sunday-school, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, took a suggestion from’an article in The 
Sunday School Times, entitled *‘ A Cradle Roll Exercise,’’ 
and adapted it to a Cradle Roll Demozrstration.’ The 
Home Department also ‘‘ demonstrated ’’ what they have 
been doing. A booth marked “‘ Home Department.’ was 
erected in the room, and a family of father, mother, and 
two sons were ‘‘ visited’’ by the Visitor, A conversation 
between them revealed that through the Home Depart- 
ment the whole family had been brought to Christ and into 
the church. The Visitor spoke to the boys of David’s 
courageous career, as shown in a recent course of lessons, 
and had a conversation with them as to the imporjapce of 
a courageous stand. This demonstration of a model Home 
Department visit was to have been contrasted by the wrong 
kind of visits too often made, but circumstances prevented. 
These were parts of a very fine service. ‘*Our’’ Men’s 
Bible Class had 105 men out at ag A.M. school. Wives’ 
and mothers’ class had 45. The total attendance, 384, 
was the best ever for this school. This service was held 
on the fourth anniversary of the dedication of the church. 


(For additional material, see page 489) 








yLESSON 2, OCTOBER 10, PAUL A PRISO 
| © ‘Reta, 222 90 to 23: 35. Commit verse It 


Qchten: Denhs.-5-<ith, anep-ah-Selecinalny Minto: nny: diene: seal snap lnitiining: ani Minh to sibhonn Ds detest cciinbia et ale 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Be sure to use the entire lesson, which is from 
Acts 22: 30 to a3: 35, and not merely the brief ex- 
tract printed in the lesson-helps. 


Getting Started in Class 


F A person really trusts“in God, ovght he not to 
trust God to Gp Svergtttan that is needed? Or 
ow he sometimes to do things for himself? An 

absurd little s has been told that throws light on 

this question. _ Two little girls were on their way to 
school one morning, baving been detained in starting 
so that they were very much afraid they were going 
to be late. One of them said, ‘‘ Let us kneel right 
down and ask God not to let us be late.” The other 
said, ‘‘ No, I think I'll run just as hard as I can, and 
pray to God, while I’m running, to help. me to get 
there on time.” It is not difficult to decide which of 
those two had the right idea about prayer and trust 
in God, Did the one who ran as she prayed trust 
God any less than the other? |. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 
Paul had a good many situations to face when he 
would have been badly off indeed if he could not 
have trusted God; but would you say that Paul was 
a man who believed in doing nothing himself?. We 


find him to-day in a predicament that looked désper-: 


ate. Let us see how he handled it. 

His attempt to win the crowd, from the castle stairs, 
had failed. His*attempt to stop his own scourgin 
oi the ground that he was a Roman had wo/ failed. 
Why was it right for him to assert, his rights just 
then? Was it merely selfish, or was: it Christian ? 
iol -He-is now to have a formal hearing before the 
‘thief. captain and the Jewish council, and the account 
‘Of that hearing opens with an incident that stirs ‘the 
‘ blood.)''To understand: it, read Professor Ramsay's 

first paragraph, ‘noti ! ctr 
“* Word “lived “had, as Paul used it: “ Quiék tame 'the 
low in Paul’s face, and the hot-tempered retort. 
‘Phe Oriental significance of smiting the. mouth is 

éxplained in Dr. Mackie's first paragraph, and the 
‘invariable meaning of ‘‘whited walls” in his second 
avragraph. Was Paul right to say what he did? 
Alford’s’ comment, as quoted in Professor’ Riddle’s 
fourth paragraph, ‘settles this, and the same para- 
graph gives various explanations of Paul's apology. 

Then followed another incident equally interesting. 
Paul said. something that threw the council into dis- 
pute and broke up the meeting. Did he say it for that 
purpose ? Wasit simply a shrewd trick, asit is usually 
considered? Professor Ramsay expresses his posi- 
tive conviction that it was.not, and shows how reason- 
able it is to count this a very much worthier effort of 
Paul’s, Study carefully his second paragraph. 

There is seldom found a more striking: pair of 
verses, in their contrast, than verses 11 and 12. 
More than forty men —_ themselves to eat and 
drink nothing until thes nave killed Paul; Christ 
tells Paul to cheer up. The nature of the curse- 
pledge is explained in Professor Riddle’s comment 
on verse 12, and in Dr. Mackie's third paragraph. A 
sensible comment on the gang business is found in 
Mr. Ridgway’s third paragraph. Paul’s need of 
Speist's special reassurance is shown in President 

nders’ third paragraph. 

When God sets out to protect a man, he leaves no 
loopholes epen,—but the man’s enemies always do. 
The nephew seems to have been their loophole. It 
was God's backing that was Paul’s secret of success, 
as Mr, Ridgway’s second paragraph shows; but is it 
not equally true that it was because Paul was the 
kind of man he was that God was willing and even 
able to back him as he did? Paul was keenly on 
the alert to work with God; he ‘‘ran as he prayed,” 
and he made instant use of the news his nephew 
brought him, Did he trust God the less because of 
this? Miss Slattery's fourth and fifth paragraphs 
show how profitably she directed a discussion of this 
point in her class, : 

So the forty and more would-be murderers helped 
Paul more than they hindered him. The last Round- 
Table paragraph strikingly illustrates how God lets 
our enemies help us when we show our trust in him 
by working with him. 

% 


A superintendent writes: “The Primary Pad received, 
1 consider the lessons the best Ihave ever seen.’ He will 
put the Junior and the Beginners on the Same high piane 
wheh he sees them, Have you seen these three new pupils’ 
helps (with lesson-pictures, home-work hints, on sheets in 
pads), issued quarterly on the International Graded Les- 
sous? °Ten cents each. Six cents for a copy of the new 
Graded Edition of The Sunday School Times for teachers. 


‘the exact’ meaning that the «« 
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11 And the night following the Lord stood by him, and said, 
Be of good cheer : for as thou hast testified concerning me at 
Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome. 

12 And when it was. day, the Jews banded together, and 
bound themselves under a curse, saying that they would neither 


eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. 13 And they were 


more than that made this conspiracy. 14 And they came 
to the chief priests and the elders, and said, We have bound 
ourselves under a great curse, to taste nothing until we have 
killed Paul. _ 15 Now therefore do ye with the council signify 
to the ! chief captain that he bring him down unto you, as 
though ye would judge of his case more exactly: and we, be- 
fore he comes near, are ready to slay him, 16 But Paul's 
sister's son heard of their lying in wait; ?and he came and 
entered into the castle and told Paw. 17 And Paul called 
unto him one of the centurions, and said, Bring this young 
man unto the ' chief captain; for he hath something to tell 
him.. 18 So he took him, and brought him to the ! chief cap- 
tain, and saith, Paul the prisoner called me unto him, and 
asked me to bring this young man unto thee, who hath some- 
thing to say to thee. 19 And the ! chief captain took him by 


- the hand, and going aside asked him privately, What is it that 


thou hast to tell me? a0 And he said, The Jews have agreed 
to ask thee to bring down Paul to-morrow unto the council, 
as. though thou wouldest inquire somewhat more exactly con- 
.cerning him. 21 De not.thou therefore yield unto them: for 
there lie in wait.for him of them more’ than forty men, who 
have bound themselves under a ‘curse, neither to eat nor to 
' drink ‘till they have slain him ¢ and now aré they ready, look- 
ing for the promise from thee. 22 So the ! chief captain let 
the young man go, charging hin,, Tell no man that thou hast 
signified these things tome. 23 And he called unto him two 
of the centurions, and, said, ;Make ready two hundred soldiers 
to go as far as Cees-a-re’a,.and horsemen -threescore- and ten, 
and spearmen: two hundred, at the third hour of the night : 24 
and he dade them provitie beasts; that they might set Paul 
thereon, and bring him safe unto Felix the governor. 

Ney) 3 pha ty Pe SS eae ee ee “9% a Saks ok a . 
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Your en Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred _ 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 


Verse 1.—Refore what council did Paul appear ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 2.--Why did Ananias give this order? (Ramsay, 
1; Riddle, fourth paragraph; Mackie, 1.) ; 

Verse 5.— What explanation is given for Paul’s not know- 
ing the high priest, Ananias? (Riddle, fourth paragraph ; 
Ramsay, I.) , 

Verse 10.—Where did this hearing occur? Were the 
chief captain and his men under the direction of the Jew- 
ish council or of the Roman government? What castle is 
here referred to? (Riddle, second and third paragraphs.) 

Verse 11,—Was *‘ the Lord’’ here Jesus? (Riddle.) 

Verse 12,—What sort of curse is here referred to? 
(Mackie, 3.) Why curse instead of oath? What was the 
reason for ews’ great hatred of Paul? (Riddle.) . 

Verse 16,—Is anythin more known about Paul’s sister 
and her son? (Riddle, third paragraph.) 

Verse 17.—What office was’ that of the centurion? 
What office was that of the chief captain? (Riddle, third 
paragraph, and on v. 17. 

Verses 22, 23.——Was the chief captain probably friendly 
toward Paul, or was he merely faithful to his duty as a 
Roman officer? (Riddle, third paragraph.) : 

Verse 24.— What beasts were meat! for this sort.of travel ? 


What more is known about Felix the governor? (Riddle, 
on y. 24 and third peragrep 
Verse 31.— Where was 
graph, ) SS eS ye ee 
Verse 35.—Why Herod's palace ?. (Riddle, second para- 
graph.) . . . ss 3a 
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By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Tire sommes $ are covered: (1) app be- 
fore San n; (sy Gay oe ; (3) arrival 
dation lediseeby abst Pouce, AD ~ ph yn 

mm . 58. : 

Sentai The castie,or barracks, where Paul was a 
prisoner, in Fortress Antonia. — The councii 
chamber: The Sanhedrin agri! met in the usual 
piece. at this time,.not wit the temple enclosure, 
t ‘‘in the up city, near the foot of the bridge 
leading across the ravine from the western cloister of 
the temple” (Lewin).—Antipatris, a. Eng- 
lish miles: northwest of salem. Built by Herod 
the Great, and named his father, Antipater.— 
Casarea, the residence of the procurator (see on pre- 
vious lessons), twenty-four English miles from Anti- 
tris. ‘‘ Herod’s palace,” formerly belonging: to 
erod the Cron, now the official residence of Felix. 
Here Paul was p in light military confinement. 
Persons. — C/audius Lysias: The * chiliarch,”— 
that is, commander of a thousand men, the head of 
the Roman garrison at Jerusalem. Otherwise un- 
known. His conduct throu t was strictly in the 
line of;his duty, ° h he may:have been prepos- 
sessed in favor of Pa As a-civil officer he prop- 
erly brought’ Paul before the Sanhedrin, since the 
¢ against his prisoner was a religious one. 
Such matters were very perplexing to heathen offi- 
cials. His sending Paul away was a propér precau- 
tion. His letter to Felix colors the facts in his own 
interest, ‘but officially transferred the prisoner ‘to the 
authority of the procurator.—Ananias : He*had' been 
sent to:Rome in consequence of a quarrel with a pre- 
vious procurator, but remained high priest... At that 
time the office was frequently transferred, sangaly 
through political intrigue.—Pau/'s sister's son : ‘The 


. Only reference in the New Testament to Paul's family. 


Why the young ‘man was at Jerusalem cawvonly be 
‘conjectured. He was probably not.a betiever;,; but 

: bite ~|Phe Reman 
procurator of Judea.” ' Hé' was: a -freedman' ofthe 
emperor Claudius, and had obtained his office throu 
the influence of his brother Pailas, a favorite of the 
emperor Nero. Cruel, avaricious, and, licentious; he 
is described by Tacitus as ‘‘ exercising the power of 
a king in the spirit of aslave.” His procuratorshi 
was marked by disorders and crimes. His Se 
von gh age rae i ren BY of Kin e 

i (chap. 12) and sister -o i chaps. 25, 
26) She had been lured away eles her erence hus- 
band thfough a sorcerer named Simon: 

Paul and. Ananias: In beginning his defense 
(chap. 23 : 1), Paul virtually asserted his entire inno- 
cenee of any religious wrong. This angered Ana- 
nias, who brutally (and illegally) commanded that he 
be smitten on the mouth. Paul’s retort is severe, 
‘*thou whited wall” being equivalent to ‘‘ thou hypo- 
crite.”- His languagé ** may serve for an gfology, 
but never for an example” (Alford) to Christians 
when similarly situated. The subsequent statement 
(v. 5), ‘‘I knew not that he was high pret has 
been variously.explained: (1.) That Paul really did 
not know that he was speaking to the high priest, 
probably because of defective eyesight. is is the 
usual view, and while not free from difficulty, it 
takes the language in its exact sense. (2.) That 
Paul spoke in irony. ‘*I would not be supposed to 
know that one who conducted himself so cruelly and 
illegally, could be the high priest” (Calvin), (3.) 
That Paul lost his self-control, and on recovering 
himself apologizes: ‘‘ Knew not”’ being equivalent to 
**T forgot.” 


Chapter 23 : 1.— Zhe council: That is, the Jewish 
Sanhedrin. It had ‘no jurisdiction over Paul as a 
Roman -citizen, but was consulted as to the accusa- 
tion against him ,chap. 22 : 30). eam 

Verse 10:—Commanded the soldiers to go down: 
The chief captain was a Roman official, and entirely 
independent of the Sanhedrin. 


' Verse 11.—7he Lord: The Lord Jesus, as testified 


concerning mé clearly shows. 

Verse 12.—Under a curse: An oath and a curse 
are both appeals to the Deity; the former calls 
God to.witness, the latter invokes punishment, in 
this ‘case if they. failed to attempt: to murder Paul 
(comp. v. 21). e was to them a pervert in reli- 
gion, a renegade from his people. 

Verse:17,—One of the centurions ; Commanders of 
a hundred men, under the chief captain. 
“ Verse 24.—Seasts: Either asses or packhorses, 
The plural indicates a relay, ‘for the long journey. 

Verse 44.~-Of what province: What kind’ of a 
province. .Cilicia was an imperial province; governed 
somewhat differently from *he senatofial provinces. 
“s “Wester R-~THEOLocicaL Seminary: ' i 




















: Pharisaic ‘point . bor empe 
tween ror ewish parties could not. obliterate. 
. ways claimed to be 


«+t O€: the charge 


: family, which Luke has not previousl 


"By Sie Wi a es Paes toe 


ae MINARY was held the fol- 
lowing y by the >», in order to-deter- 
mine the real facts, w Le “og mean ah ag 
unable to-discover; and he “th na- 
‘tional Couneil to. ‘im the } Phe, 
‘account of the m is y tibt- 
less ‘oper Py Aad sewer from: , why 
he ; paren Magen Sanger dha done; 
but Luke hurries on to the. ' 1 was 
- called to for himself, ‘prisoner 
| agg = berg 
but to Councillors of hig nation, **! I 
have good conscience ‘before 
God unto this day.” The si bse 
citizen” seemed to the Jews of Palestine to'amount 
‘almost to an 


a eee eee Paton to the tree. 


‘been absen Jerusalem (except eae, lig 18: 
22) since Ananias was appointed; and the r was 
nse Sess Council with a Roman ‘ 
This hot retort roused a cry of ‘horror, ‘‘ answerest 
thou the. High Priest so ?"": Paul, learning who had 
4 of Exodus es + 28 (differing slightl 
i us 26 > ¢ 
from the Hebrew version Coun bite 


in the Council, some being Sadducees and 
' some ‘Pharisees. We have seen -that 'the attitude of 
the two-factions towards the Jewish Christians was 
very different, though they were united for the time by 
cemmon ‘hostility toward Stephen. Saul had always 
- beena from conviction and throu 
heredity and ‘early training ;-and he understood the 
view. y union be- 


ment; and Paul,.who al- 

a true Pharisee, a member of 

rT party, to the cold 
, deseri ‘the real nature 
against him in a way which would at- 
tract to himself the sympathy of the Pharisees. Luke 

' saw nothing wrong or anworthy in this, and he was 
- best -able “to judge: - Paul was winning: over the 
Pharisees not ‘merely to himself, but to the Christian 
cause. He was showing them the real issue that was 

- involved, withdrawing their attention from the 
secondary issue of his own personal case, and con- 
centrating it on the true nature of Jewish patriotism. 
He maintained that the true Jewish patriot and the 
true Pharisee should be a Christian, as he himself 
was a Pharisee while a Christian (Phil. g : 6): it was 
only misapprehension of the facts that united Phari- 
sees with Riddepete against the. Faith which was 
bringing Judaism into its r line of ;development. 
Yet Canon Farrar, in his ** Life of Paul,” mourns 
vith sorrow over Paul’s words ‘‘ Concerning the 
hope resurrection of the dead am I called in ques- 
tion,” on the ground that they area clever trick of 
misrepresentation and special pleading, suitable for 
a smart lawyer, but unworthy of the great Apostle. 
They do not misrepresent the case; they go below 


the patriot and 
and aristocratic 


' the:surfacé, and touch the real: nature of the case. 
: ‘The hope of a Messiah could be fulfilled only through 
- the resurrection of the dead, ‘and:the Resurrection of 


Jesus was the guarantee of the wider: hope for all 
men ( Cor. 15: 14). Paul states the same view more 
fully in 26: 6-8, where there:is ‘no question of a clever 
trick; for there were no Pharisees among his judges. 
So keen dissension now; arose between the two 
factions in the Council, that Paul was like to be torn 


‘ in pieces during their quarrel; and the Tribune took 


him away to the Castle for safety. 

-In the night that followed Paul: was cheered by a 
vision of the Lord, who’stood>by him and ‘told -him 
that he must bear witness at Rome. The 


intended as a preliminary to his Roman work, was to 


’ be so, though the manner. in which he should go to 


Rome was not that which heshad had'in mind. 

Next day came a sudden change of seene. Paul's 
mentioned, 
had not wholly deserted him when he became a 
Christian. His nephew came to reveal a plot‘against 
his life; and the Tribune, recognizing from-the nature 
of the conspiracy and the desperate character-of the 
Jewish fanatics that Paul was not safe in Jerusalem, 
sent him under a strong guard to Cesareia, which 


- was reached after a cavers | on ‘horseback «lasting. 


through the night and the wing day. The letter 


: which. the Tribune wrote to the Procurater: misstates 
« the circumstances, because the writer wished -to pre- 





at plan - 
. should be fulfilled: the visit to Jerusalem, which Paul 











's ve 4 
“ference is due to the nature of the ‘Tribune, 
‘aoe “eatidlound of Luke's knowledge and ‘the 
Aserpgeen University, ScoTLANp. 
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By George M, Mackie, M.A., D.D. 
'T°O SMITE Aim on his mouth (23: 2). To slap the 
oT lips with the fin ine ce tbe’ n hand is 
.. @ common Oriental gesture. A man does it 
_ to -himself when he has suddenly said something 
he ought pot to have said, or when ne fame 
. tempted to speak irreverently, Similarly, when a 
man hears one of his Toaki 


or 
oer slap on his. own mouth as a sign of 
shine of the East a coat of lime-wash makes old 


common clay in 
whitewash there ia always something that would not 
er 


otherwise be pres : 
Bound themselves under a curse (v.12). Oriental 
convetsation abounds in such With, their 


uh i - on the ran men dedicate 
themselves unreservedly to the work, and call down 
acertain punishment or variety of afflictions upon 
any,one who draws back, from any motive, or under 
any. circumstances. Zionism has a Hebrew receipt- 
stamp which contains over a head of its originator a 
.reference to the walls of Jerusalem to be possessed 
again, and at the foot of the stamp the curse of the 
nerveless hand and the silent tongue (Psa. 137: 5, 6) 
on those who become fainthearted or unfaithful. But 
with the forty stalwarts the higher ecclesiastical 
authorities would find the usual technical togttesity 
that stultified the oath and provided a way of escape. 


While Oriental prisons are very unsanitary, and the 
officials indulge in petty ions, there is a great 
absence of the strict discipline that in Europe and 
America gives its chafacter to prison treatment. Ac- 
cess is easy, and the luxuries of food and clothing 
are allowed to in, either because the official is 
_naturally kindhearted, or because a gift to himself 
has made him indulgent. 
BryvarouT, Syria. fe 


Plots that Fail 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HE Jews who plotted against the life of Paul 
seemed to have everything in their favor. They 
were forty to one; the-vast multitude of the 

Jews were on their side. The Christians were a 
despised and persecuted sect. Cunning plans had 


been laid to bring Paul within reach of forty desper- * 


ate men who were ready to put anend to him. But 
they left out one important factor which always deter- 
mines.the success or failure of ascheme. They had for- 
gotten to take God and As plan for Paul into account. 

-. The British East India Company plotted to keep 
Carey and Judson out,of India, the Chinese were 
determined that Morrison should not settle in China, 
the anese decreed that Christians should gain no 

, foot fa in their empire, the Koreans thought that 
they: could keep theirs a hermit nation; the Turks 

. have striven to keep out Christianity. All that man 
could do was done tocarry out their pe. but they 
failed. For the plans of God were different. 

The students in the Syrian Protestant College at 

Beyrout formed a plot this year which was to do 
away with Christian saamiog in the missionary col- 
lege. . Urged on by Moslem fanatics in the town, the 
Muhammadan P| Jewish students took an oath 
that they would not attend chapel or Bible classes, 
and that they would fight to the death before they 
would submit to expulsion. The college authorities 
had no power to stand against a desperate mob in a 
country whose Bp wy was bitterly opposed to 
‘ Christianity. he college could not give up its 
Christian. character or it must cease to exist. The 
situation seemed desperate. But the plotters had 
neglected to take God into account.. The new Turk- 
ish government did not, as was se back up 
the plotters, and the:plot fell through. 

God's servants need not fear men’s plots so — 
as they are working in line with the plan of God. 

- Ged-has recon or a man to bear witness in Rome 
‘he will not-be killed beforehand in Jerusalem. 
~Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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ul k, he la So heamanth on. 
remark, | ys his fingers with an 
disap- 


. The Lord came to Pau 


. when Paul got this remittance from Home he 


:Sauline combination—and Paul the A 


Entered into the castle and told Paul (v, 16). 
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‘The ‘Busy'Men’s Corner | 
: ’ By William EH. Ridgway 


What « Man !—Snatched from the wild mob. Then 

steps. Most men would have 

Don’t you ti at the nexf, zeman 
cruel scourge drops and, 

ber Shae pmnand aompeele 


piece, ‘‘In that ancient to be a Roman was 
greater than a Kinsnoog | ‘And thet next expen 
geouth--the indignant retort Tt plpasbe me to think 
mou tre Ae me to thin 

Paul was a man a. deal like the rest of us. It 
helps to fight the Christian life. Paul's life has made 
many a tian, There is a vigor and a manliness 
about him that touches other strong men. None of 
= eran Miss Nancy about Paul. We just love 

m " 

A Sure +-The Lord stood by him (23 : 11). 
‘The secret of. Paul. The secret of successful men. 
The secret of you. Men have experiences too holy to 
mention. Why they spend and are spent in Heaven's 
service. - Why ninety percent of the successful busi- 
ness men are Christians. Here isa pos man I 
know fights his business battles behind (Deut. 31: 6). 
1 again on the ship (Acts 27 : 
fellows to note 2 vggrog? | that 

id not 
just sit down and do nothing and live upon it, -He 
went right ahead as though he never had it. The 
Christian business man has his remittances from 
Heaven, but he keeps right on advertising and send- 


23). I want 


-ing out his drummers—and accepting retaining f 


—and visiting patients. You fellows get yoursteo 
from Heaven, but have to serve the apprentice- 
ship, burn the midnight oil, and- be a real live, wide- 
awake proposition. holds up the ladder accord- 
ing to ‘promise, but it is up to you to hold fast and 
climb! (Job 36 :. 11; Psa. 144: 12-15.) °, 


‘The Killers.— Bound... under a curse (v.12). How 
‘the smart boy would enjoy keeping tab on them. 
Wonder if they died of starvation! These Black 
Hand gangs were fashionable at this time. Called 
** saccarii” and were open for killing engagements as 
a regular business. ‘Life was precarious when 
Christianity dawned.’ This forty to one gang was a 

e would be 
come back in 


on to it (Acts 9:1). Things -generall 


. ‘some shape or other. But ‘because the sinner Saul 
had become the 1 
harmless. A host of men in partnership with Satan 


reacher Paul, the ‘corme-back was 
can not harm one unprotected man whom God is 
caring for. When you read his note the finish of 
all bloody combinations, from the familiar Julius 
Cesar, Brutus-Cassius one, to the latest news from 
the mountains of Kentucky. A secret g is a curse. 
Every member is responsible for the act of the lowest 
brute in it. This applies to the gang that kills 
reputations and breaks hearts (Prov. 18 : 21). 


The -—Paul’s sister's son (vy. 16). Bible boys 
are real boys. This one no exception. Boys have 
ears like microphones, You think those of yours are 
not paying attention. Whisper ever so low an in- 
vitation to a ‘‘feed” and see! Boys are keen ob- 
servers. Do you want to know which way the election 
is going togo? Listen to which way the boys are 
hurrahing. Do you want to know the best men and 
thé méanest men in town? Consult the boys, That 
boy-stuff you are beh, on is great goods, and you 
can-make anything you like out of it if you take as 
much pains with the boy-stuff as you do with the 
steel-stuff. Paul was a good uncle, you may be sure, 
I know some uncles whose sister’s sons might feel 
more. like a murderous gang. The good 
uncle always looks out for his sister’s son and never 
goes visiting empty-handed. I remember how I used 
to watch down the road for the coming of the only 
real uncle I ever had—and he always had it, too 
(Prov. 19:6). Always take good care of the boy. 
He is the most valuable of all our animals. He can’t 
be spoiled by goodness. . 


Hands.— The chief captain took him the hand 
(v. 19). How did that Roman soldier Know a good 
warm hand is just exactly what a boy needs? He 
must once have been a boy himself. aybe he had 
some boys of his own. A boy’s heart is in his hand 
when it is not in his mouth. Always take the boy’s 
hand in Sunday-school. The handshake will hold 
the boy when nothing else will. The boy’s hand is 
an awkward one but as sincere as a country man. 
When a man comes to see you, take him by the hand. 
Some have taken angel hands unawares. Some of 
your best friends and best customers will come to you 
through the hand. Christ himself was a man of th 
warm hand (Matt. 9 : 25; Mark 8 : 25; 9 : 27). ; 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


. 


““ Ridgway's Religion” is a little book of 135 
pages, containing ‘notes on Pare as taught to the 
Tron Rose Bible Class of Coatesville, Pennsylvania, 
by Mr. Ridgway. It is the struight talk of an 
everyday -business man,—and it's “Ridgway all 
through..: Price,-50 cents; postpaid.’ 
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ance of material, and the year’s calen- 


dar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


What Weer, Raiectens In whom I 
trust (Golden Text). The eae att 
never worry, a physician Dp 
to an over-anxious mother as she rae pts) 
her sick child, ** What makes think you 
must do it all yourself? don’t you 
a sree e ny edhed help you?’’ I 
ink he struck upon the root of the trouble. 
A worrier never truly relies upon the help of 
Providence.—Rose Hargrave, Wilton, Wis, 
From “ The Young Women of India.”’ 


Means.—Jn whom J 


Real Trust 
trust ¢ n Text). Dr, J..R. Miller says: 
It is often given as a wonderful of con- 


fidence in a friend that once when the great 
Grecian , Alexander, was ill, it was 
told to him in a letter that his poyese in- 
tended to give him poison under the form of 
medicine, The emperor put the note under 
the potian. hid quns'A takin "ike mecpioee 

4 ve it to emperor 
looked his friend fall in the face, drank the 
contents of the goblet, ther handed him the 
letter. It was a beautiful trust. Like con- 
fidence we are to have in the will of Christ 
for us, . We are neyer to doubt his love nor 
his wisdom.— Juniata. Rohrback, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The prise for this week is awarded 
to this illustration, 


The Victory of Confession,—/ Anew not 
«+» that he was high viests for... Thou 
shalt not speak evi. ha ruler of thy fons 
(23:5). Paul’s confession and apology is 
in accord with the actions not only of a true 
pape ne but of a true Christian. Daily 

ible gives the following: Some one says 
that ‘Next to not sinning is. confessi 
sin.’? A very learned man. has said, ‘* The 
three hardest words to pronounce in the 
English janguege are, {I was m 4ie 
Frederick the Great yr to the Senate, ‘+1 
have just lost a great battle, ‘and’ it wis ‘eii- 
ire ay op fault.’* Goldsmith says, ‘‘ This 
con n displayed more greatness than all 
his victories,’’— 


+ Francis Gates, Nyack, 


by Will-Power.— Se of good 
cheer (23:11). A woman'.who- has’ many 
sorrows and burdens to bear, but who was 
noted for her cheerful | spirit, once said. in 
explanation: ‘‘ You know I have had no 
money. I had nothing to give but myself, 
and so I made the resolution that I would 
never sadden any one else with my troubles. 
I have laughed and told jokes when I could 
have wept. I have always smiled in the 
face of every misfortune. I have tried never 
to let any one go from my presence without 
a happy word or a bright thought to carry 
with them. And happifess makes happi- 
ness, I myself am happier than I would 
have been had I sat down and bemoaned my 
fate,’’? Set out with the invincible determina- 
tion that you will bear burdens, but not im- 
pose them, Whether the sun shines or the 
rain falls, show a glad face to your neighbor. 
If you must fall in life’s battle, you can at 
least fall with a smile on your face,— Mary 
E. Watson, Hartford, Conn. From The 
Wellspring, 
lf We Would See Christ.—So must thow 
bear witness also (23.: 11). This isthe origin 
of Longfellow’s ** Legend Beautiful,’’ as told 
by Moncure D. Conway in his autobiography : 
A Father of the Desert daily gave alms to the 
poor at the convent gate. In his cell Christ 
appeared to him with face and attitude as he 
had supposed Christ would look, but indis- 
tinct. ‘*Sometimes he doubted’ if it were 
there ; then it would giow a little.” As He 


gazed with raptare, the bell sounded the [4 


hour when the needy would aweit their alms 
at the gate. But how could he leave the one 
heavenly vision of his lifetime? Yet he 
could not keep out of his thoughts the im- 
ages of the sufferers,-and with tears bade the 
Christ vision farewell. “ When -he had re- 
lieved the haggard men, women, and chil- 
dren, it was night; but as he was about to 
strike a light, his cell was filled with a celes- 
dial brightness, and there stood the form 
clear as the sun, no longer like the church 
pictures, but with the tender smile and eyes 
bent .on ‘him, and .as he fell before the. stu- 
pendous vision, the divine One lifted. him 
and said, ‘‘ Madst thow not gone, I. had gone 
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indeed | ’'— William J. D.D., Utica, 
N.Y. From The Epworth Herald , 
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vicinity, an abundant tu of cold 
water, Thus the missile death trons! 08 
enemy, under the direction of an overruling 


field, Eng. - From The 


Dr, Burdette has again been 
severe iliness from writing his usual ** Home 
Department Lesson Talk,” but he hopes to be 
able to resume this work in the near future. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee that thy providence sets barriers 
across the path of evil desires. How often thou 
hast hindered our wrong purposes! How 
securely thou hast sheltered us from the evil 
Bovhiete of others! Remind us, we pray thee, 

is lesson of thy. care, that we too are in thy 

ing. When we dread the coming day; 
quiet our faithless fears, When we are tempted 
to: the sin of worry, steady us, we beseech thee, 
with.a consciousness of thy loving interest in 
our Goings, and‘ help us to rest and towork in. 
‘qaiet confidenve in thee. Amen): ©» ‘t 
_ After the Lesson.—Do you remember, a 
long time ago, that night when you awoke 
from a dream, reached out to see if 
mother was near? Krormbing "ese all. right 
when you touched her . Do you re- 
member that day when you were dreadfully 
ill, and how quiet and contented you were, 
when the big kindly doctor smiled down at 

‘ou, and Said everything would be all right 
in a few days? How many of us have been 
Steadied by a quiet voice saying, ‘*There’s 
no danger!’’ Oh, the strength of a friend 
just alongside in time of trouble! Why, this 
whole lesson turns on the close companion- 
ship of bis friend, the Lord Jesus. Mr. 
» will you read the eleventh verse? 








Jesus Stoop By 


Then, of course, Paul could be cheerful, 
So can we. Jesus stands by us in our time 
of need, speaks comforting ga means 
s rengthening) words to us. t us repeat 
together the Golden Text, one of the very 
precious Bible verses that we ought to put 
away in our memory. 


% 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** God is the refuge of the saints.” 
**God moves in a mysterious way.’ 

“ Revive thy work, } Lord.”’ 

**Go, labor:on:: spend, and be spent.”’ 
** How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.”’ 
“Ac to keep I have."’ 

** Thy Kingdom come, O God."’ 

** Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us."’ 











Ref 





in parenth are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.”’) 
San in eo 2m-7 (1a :1-7. 17: yee 
m 56 : 1-5 (74: 1-4. 1215 : 1-4). 
Psalm 62 : 18 (a 2 Inq. 122 : 3-4). 
Psalm 118 :'3-6 (170 : 3-5. 298: 3 te 
Psalm 94 : t1-13 (47: 4°7. 72: 1-3) 


& 
Lesson Home-Readings 


Mints 22: 30 to 23 : 11 
.—Acts 23.: Ia«a2 

W.— Acts 23°: 23-35 The Plot 
T.—Phil. 3 : 1-14... 4°. < » « Paul a Pharisee 
F.—Luke 2%: 10-19. . Warning and comfort 
CAP a SS F iiiding place 
S.—Psalm oz. . . » My refuge 


Paul a Prisoner. 





4y|}'God; in him wilt 





For the Primary Teacher 
‘By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner ' 
* Be years ago some fathers and mothers, 


with their children, traveled a long way 
» » ona ship to find a new coy , where 
ight wand stany 2. was 
: new country was far away—-they 
‘didn’t know just where—but they knew that 
}some men had been there. . Before and dur- 


Speed ce eh ere 


our. captain, and to guide our ship to 
the new home. For many days. they didn’t 
see one bit of ‘and. I can almost hear 
children ‘*Trust him, 


i 


trust him, all 
ye little ¢ 
mere never forgot *‘ In We Trust.” 
(Write it.) | 


After a long, hard journey 
the Sa lade Dilel © Ameren, ten bome. 
‘Although winter was just beginning, I am 


Lord, He is my re: and my fortress; my 

1 . ren How thankful 
they were! I can hear the children i 
igain, ‘‘ Thank him | thank poring ttle 
children,”” and ** Praise him ! praise him, all 
ye little children.”’ 

They wére all so thankful that they set 
apart a Thanksgiving Day, which has been 
kept ever since and is now drawing near. 
They trusted God for food and care and 
everything, and worked’ hard’ themselves, 
Other friends came later in other |ships.; so 
they built-houses and schools, churches and 
stores, Because they needed moncy of their 
‘own they planned, after a while, to. place 
this motto upon most of the silver money: 
“*In God We Trust.’’ (Let the older chil- 
dren find it.) Just this year some new, 
‘shiny copper pennies were made (show one), 
with—whose picture on them? Yes; Lin- 
coln’s; and over his head that same motto, 
‘#Te God We Trust,” “1 like. those best; 
‘don’t you? 5 | ‘ co 

1 wish every 
would believe the motto. just as we do. I 
know of a man who believed the same motto 
long before those people, with their children, 
came to America, This man lived far across 
the sea, and traveled a good deal in ships. 
‘He had just finished a long journey, and 
came back to Jerusalem to tell his friends 
what had happened. They were glad to see 
and hear him, but everybody wasn’t glad, 
Some enemies watched when he went to the 
temiple’ with some friends. They dragged 
him out and arrested him ; but-he was brave, 
for he had Jearned to endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ. His name 
was Paal, A Christian soldier never forgets 
“In God ‘We Trust.’? (Recall briefly the 
last lesson.) : 

Although Paul’s body was in the fortress, 
or prison, his mind and thoughts were free, 
and I am sure he believed (R t. the 
Golden Text). When he was brongat before 
the officers, the next morning, for trial, he 
wasn’t afraid, but made a wonderful talk. 
(Study 23-: 1-B:) Some said Paul should be 
set free, but others said no. Because the 
captain feared lest Paul might be. pulled to 
pieces, he was sent back to the prison, but 
that night, in a vision, the Lord spoke to 


More than forty of Paul’s enemies were so 
angry that they said: they wouldn’t eat nor 
drink as: long as Paul lived, They tried to 
coax ‘the captain to bring him down’ another 
morning, but Paul’s nephew heard about 
‘their plan, and told Paul and the captain 
when he visited the castle, (Describe the 
interviews briefly.) 

What do I hear now? Seventy soldiers 
harnéssing horses, two hundred soldiers 
buckling on their swords, two hundred spear- 
men forming in line, right in the middle of 
the night ;- then a prisoner is bronght from 
the castle, and placed on a horse, with these 
soldiers guarding him, before and behind. 

The two captains give orders, and the pro- 
cession starts to another city. Paul, who is 
the prisoner ‘on the horse, in. the midst, is 
carried safely away from Jerusalem to another 
prison in Cesarea. The fcur hundred sol- 
diers, on foot, went part of the way, until all 
danger was past; the seventy horsemen went 
all the ‘way, and their captain carried a letter 
to Governor Felix, explaining-why Paul bed 
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‘him: “ Be of good cheer,’’ etc., so Paul was: 
not afraid, believing, ‘‘In God will I trust.’’* 
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Write the motto and bring it next Sunday, 
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My Class of Girls | 
By Margaret Slattery 


gree way God often uses a weak 
teacher, NEVER: @ careless one, 

** It was now the-year §7 A.D. (Ram- 
say),’’ I said, ‘anda: scene again in a 
prison cell inatower. How discouraged the 
tired, worn, man must have been there 
in the darkness. .The hope he had cherished 
that he ign ia some way reconcile Jewish 
and Gen Christians, had failed. They 
could not understand that Christ had come 


to show men that they are-brothers. But in 
the midst of hisdiscouragement a voice e 
to him, What did it say? (v. 11.) How 


could he ‘ te of good cheer ’ with all his plans 
defeated? ?’ 

One of the gus said, *‘ Paul felt encour- 
aged because promised that he should 
go to Rome, and that was what he most 
wanted to do.’’. Another, evidently remem- 
bering last week’s lesson, said, ‘‘ He knew 
Ged could carry out his plan, so he felt en- 
couraged,’’ . j 

‘When morning came, what happened ?’’ 
(vs. 12-17.) ‘* What is meant by ‘ bound our- 
selves under acurse’?’’ (Assigned.) ‘* When 
Paul learned of their plan, what did be do? 
Why didn’t he trust to save him from these 
Jews?’’ I asked. . For a moment they looked 
surprised at the question, One girl said she 
thought he ¢id trust. him, and another said, 

uickly, ‘* Well, he sent his sister’s son to 


‘tell the officers.” ‘Yes, he did,’’ I. said, 
‘*and what happened ?’? (vs. 21-244) “ Now,- 


who really saved._Paul from the hands of his 
enemies?’’ I asked. . ‘‘ His nephew did,” 
said one of the girls. And a second said, 
‘The centurion did,’’? The rest said that 
God did. I let. them discuss it, and they 
brought out just the points 1 wanted to use, 
so I summed it up. 

‘* Yes,’’ I said, *‘ Paul trusted in God te 
save him, and he did. Paul was a keen, 
intelligent, common-sense man. He knew 
that God expected him to do his best to save 
himself. In his~plan to save his servant, 
God used Paul himself, his sister’s son, the 
centurion, and many others, It is just as 
true today,’’ I said; ‘*God uses sometimes 
one, sometimes one hundred persons, to help 
carry out his plans in the world. People 
forget it sometimes, and ask God to do things 
while they watch.’’ I told them stories to 
illustrate, One was of a little girl who fell in 
the mud, and prayed God to pick her up. 
She lay there waii for him to do it until 
discovered by her mother, who explained that 
God. had given her the power to pick-herself 
up, and she must use it. I used several 
other simple, practical illustrations from 
schoc] and home life to make the point clear : 
the story of a gn who prayed for months that 
the other girls might like her, and finally 
woke up to the fact that she had something 
to do with the answer, and began to do 
thoughtful, generous things: that won her 
friends. In contrast, I told them of a girl 
who prayed earnestly that she might win 
an essay prize, yet worked only, now and 
then, in a haphazard way, in preparation,-lost 


Ahe prize, and could not understand why God 


had not answered her prayer., And of still 
another who heard a great musician play, 
enjoyed it, and to have for herself the 
flowers, fame, and honors; She prayed daily 
to be made a great musician,—she practiced 
only one hour a dey, and sometimes let a 
good story interfere with that... ‘‘God has 
his part to do in answering my prayers,’’ I 
said, ‘‘and I have mine. Paul realized that 
he had his part, and so tie hurried his nephew 
to the centurion with his message. In every 
lesson of this quatter we shall see him earn- 
estly and intelligently helping to carry out 
the plan, and trusting God with perfect con- 
fidence to carry out his promise. 

‘‘And so, in the third hour of the night, Paul 
rode safely out of Jerusalem: Describe his 
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Home ‘Work on Next Week's: 


To a class; Write Two 
** Paul, a Victorious’ € 
to topics. » (See Note 1 ie) Is 
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ag is to be written out by the por under the 
‘topics, Time) Place, ‘People,? Erents, Remember 
ways. The lesson is not to be written until after 
it has been taught. It may be iMustrated by maps 
and pictures, 
Nets 2.—The Sunday School Times, The Pilgrim 
‘Teacher, Peloubet’s Notes on Acts, ht Eee | 
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My Class of Boys 
¥ By Regie ©. Foo 


EING irue tovhis belief j in Christ v wasn't 
play in Paul’s ease, -wasit? Day after. 
day of pulling and hauling, of attack 

by enemies, and imprisonment an | indignity. 
When you come to think about it, that was a 
great thing for Paul to be able to say in verse 
1. What he had done or liad not done in 
the lightof rules or laws laid’ down ‘by men 
seems to have been lost sight of for the time, 
and his whole thought was given to his rela- 
tions to God—and to God’s laws. These 
laws he had kept, and that was all that con- 
cerned him. 

Not many men are.able to estimate. values 
so carefully i ie a time of trouble. To be able 
to see beyond his present distress and to_re- 
‘alize that after all only one thing counts, — 
his relation to God,—is the thing which 
marks Paul as a strong man. I knewa great 
merchant who said of a certain article, ‘“It 
will not sell.” A hundred@-other merchants 
had said, ‘‘ It witl have a great sale.’”’ But 
—it didn’t sell; and then I knew why the 
merchant was great—he had 4 fine sense of 
values, 

What a difference it would make in our 
lives to-day if we could pick out of the crush 
of interests that crowd upon us the things 
that count, and live-for those, What, were 
mobs and prisois and soldiers and excited 
priests to Paul—so long as he could please 
God! 

I have wondered just why Ananias called 
for the men that stood by to strike Paul. 
Was it because he knew that Paul spoke the 
truth? A troubled conscience is the first to 
take offence when a true charge is brought 
against it. Senseless anger at the one who 
is in the right is often the first sign of con- 
sciousness of wrong. I’ve known a boy to 
dislike another boy heartily because the lat- 
ter was a better boy. If you and I have a 
lurking feeling of dislike for a fellow who is 
living a straight life, it may be worth while to 
take account of ourselves, Error never likes 
truth, j 

Verse 11 sets one to thinking, doesn’t it? 
One way to read it is: Because you’ve had 
all this trouble, Paul, I’ve got more trouble 
in store for you; more): dtagging -about 
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| world. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 
1. Before whom did Paul make his de- 


fense? 2, What charge was brought against 
Paul? 3. What did Paul say about this 
4. What special was Paul to 
have while in custedy? 5. did 


‘Felix? 
Derroit, Mic. 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
Paul’s Compulsory Transfer to Caesarea 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 22: 
30 to 23 +35). 

[For each member of the Bible class.] 
HEN Paul told the Roman guards that 
he was a Roman with full rights as a 
citizen, he gained for himself a whole- 
some respect and fair treatment. The chief 
captain, 
reason for the fn 
tacked Paul:’ He, therefore, convened the 


Sanhedrin and requested ‘it to give ‘consider-' 
‘J ation to Paul’s case. : 
‘| tive body i in Judaism, and could define the 


It was an authorita- 


prisoner’s guilt. 

Paul was quick of wit, and soon saw that 
thé council had made up its mind about him. 
He was as good as condemned before the 
trial began. His first conciliatory words 
were brutally suppressed, and at the order 
of the high priest, his chief judge. ‘With 
ready cleverness Paul identified himself by 
birth and. convictions with.the Pharisaic por- 
tion of the Sanhedrin, thus distracting the 
attention of the members of the court from 
his affairs t6stheir own quarrels. Paul did 
not thereby do any violence to his own con- 
victions, but rather-took quick advantage of 
a tense situation, The Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees represented two great trends in the 
social, political, and religious life of Juda- 
ism. the latter were mainly aristocrats; the 
‘Pharisees represented the people at large. 
The Pharisees expected a national Messiah 
who would throw off the hated Reman yoke; 
the Sadducees were willing to accept the 


situation and make the best of it. Pharisees | 


believed in the’ spiritual as well as the mate- 
spiritual. coalition. Paul declared that his 
course of life had’ been in accord with the 
commands ofthe risen Jesus, and that he stood 
with the Pharisees in accepting such direc. 
tions. »He surely intended by such a decla- 
ration to stir up the council and to set its 
members against one another,! but he said, 
nevertheless; ‘what was whelly true. His 
strdtégy was successful. The clamor and 
‘dissension became so loud and bitter that the 
chief captain withdrew the prisoner. 

No one knew better than. Paul that the 
next day boded ‘no good for him. He was a 
prisoner in the midst of those who thirsted 
or his life. How fitting that, as he won- 
ered whether God would close his career 
and not permit him to bring it to the.com- 
pletion of which he had dreamed, he saw the 
comforting vision which assured him ‘of 
Divine protection and purpose. 

The Jews laid a plot to put Paul to death, 
from which the coolness of his nephew and 
his;.own: calm judgment delivered him, 

}+Professor-Ramsay's view on this point -will be 


found in the second paragraph of his article in this 
issues+—-Tus Eprror. 
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Our Friends, the Toads 
By the late Charles Mclivaine 


9 Ha proaeth best who-loveth best 
1 things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loyeth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


(From Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner.”’) 
Lay that, live up to it,.and you will, 


all your lives, feel constant knowledge | E 


‘and: pleasures‘coming to-you from lov. 
ing ‘all, things,, shot great and small,”’ 

a the smalls, I love girls and boys the 
best. .Whenever I stop in a strange country 
I **make up” to the small boys; they are 
so sharp-eyed, willing, interested. ey 
know just where and when to find what I 
want, Here, where I live and write, there 
are several little fellows who come in a shirt- 
sleeved party to see me on: Sundays, to look 
at my books and have a talk. ‘They always 
bring: toadstools, snails, bugs, butterflies, 
turtles,—-something odd or something ‘they 
know I want. It does me good to tell them 
about such things. One .spring morning 
they looked. at me with big eyes, suspicious 
smiles, plainly saying, ‘‘ You must be crazy,’’ 
when I told them that I would give them two 
cents apiece for all the toads they could bring 
me. After I had explained why I wanted 
toads, shown them how they destroyed the 
countless ants, bugs, moths, that injured my 
garden crops, they began to think I had some 
sense about ut tonde afterall. Now I am pretty 
— over-hopped by pes ped as the result. 
ike them. They easily tamed, and 
ae most interesting pets. Their eyes are 
of wondrous beauty. If you tickle their 
sides or stroke them, they close their eyes, 
lower their head, swell up, and look so 
comically happy. All the stories about 
jewels in their heads, poison in their breath 
and bite (they cannot bite), their causing 
warts upon the hands.of those who handle 
them, are entirely untrue. Cats love to play 
with them, and dogs to bark at them, but 
they are careful not to bite them. The toad 
has a means of defending itself. Cats and 
dogs know it. From their skin they can 
throw out a very sharp, biting, liquid. Toads 
are too highly seasoned for cat and dog lik- 
ing. Some of the owls and hawks and many 
other birds.are not so particular. Toad isa 
dainty to them, Snakes are fond of them; 
fish, water-beetles, eat their eggs. 

While toads are of great value to the 
grower of plants, it is well that they have so 
many enemies; because, as the female toad 
lays from three to over five thousand e 
each year, one would have to step careful i 
if. they all lived.» I have never enjoyed the 
aequaintance of the same toad for over* five 
years, not because, the toad died, but because 
I Jeft it.. Others have known toads to live 
for over eight years. They probably live 
much longer. Those who have carefully 
tried encasing live loads in stone and plaster, 
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and who have examined into the truthfulness 
,of the marvelous stories about toads being 
| found alive where they must have been em- 
bedded for long periods of years, have found 
that two years is as long as a toad will live 
if encased, and that the big stories were made 
up. They are what Mark Twain calls 
‘* Magnificent lies.’? So are tales of toads 
falling with the rain. No person ever caught 
, one on.an umbrella. 

Early in thes 
holes they have 
almost! any place t ey have found to sleep ia. 
all winter. . (They do not mind being frozen 
stiff and thawing out; chilblains and frost- 
bite are unknown among them.) On warm 
evenings the 
males begin their 
song. If the 
females can sing, 
they never do. § 
‘They go to where 
the concert is, 
then they sit and 
listen, The con- 
cert halls are 
usually upon the 
edge of a creek, pond, or mud-hole. In 
April and May the females go into the still 
water, select stubs, plants, anything that 
sticks up. On these, in. long strings, she 
hangs her tiny black eggs. The water 
swells a’ coating 
there is over 
these eggs into 
a soft jelly, in 
which iy 
can be oda? f 
the water is well 
warmed by the 
san (not too hot ; 
piv kills the 

the e 
here out a little 
black wiggling 
perre Every- 

y knows a 
polliw Vet 
other things lay 
eggs in pools 
which are very 
much Jike those 
of the toad, but 
they lay them in 
clusters or 
bunches, not 
strings. Besides, 
the toad polli- 
wog is jet black, 
Other kinds of , 
polliwogs are* 
not, 

The polliwog’s cradle is the water. It has 
gills, and breathes the particles of ‘air in the 
water as a fish does. As it grows, its gills 
gradually change to lungs. When. this 
change is complete, the polliwog has. be- | 

(Continued on next page, second column) 
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Investors—small or large—should , 
inform themselves on Irrigation . 


These anit: are sesurtd by liens | 
j on the most fertile farm lands in ‘| 
America. The value of ‘the security . 
in 7“? aoe veare cl paige 
oan, e first 8 crop en 
sells fore more than the loan—some- 
times by several times over. — 


Some of these bonds are municipal A 

aan regen like School Bonds. They” 
‘| form.a tax lien on the real rey: 
within the district, - 


They are serial bonds, 80 one may 
make short-time or ge invest- > 
ments. Each year, as part of the | 
bonds are paid, the security back of .}: 


the rest is incre 
The bonds pay six per 
a on 
or large Ta ef bonds equally 


— tate thea one Gan 
ke Th thas tre for grb, “$500 dia 


re. 000, 80 one may invest either little 
or muc 


These are ideal bonds, and they 
| have become the miost popular bonds - 
] ‘that we handle. 


We are the largest dealers in Recla- 
mation Bonds. In the past.1§-years .} 
we have sold 70 separate issues, with- 
out a dollar of loss to any investor. 


» Now we have written a book based 
on all this experience,'and@ the’ book - 
~ free. Please send ‘this woupéw to 

for it, for Page to yourself 4. 
b letge gt'tiy, acts.> 
ay _ 5 Yer 8 
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(Established 1893) | es 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
Pirst National Bank Bidg. 50 Congress St. 
CticaGco *BOSTON 
Gentlemen; Please send me your 


new'Bond Book, ‘‘ The World's Great- 
est Industry.” 
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They eat ants, cut-worms, ca’ 


tles, rs, crickets, 
beci, sath angle worms, sles 3 
© earth for it to tgs 


sort low ver, hed 
ondberpinnlng The mT SC — 


to the flies and 
sa Whee 
Rive, 


the toads are” y i o night, 
“when“my lamp pe thes targe bee 
and many moths used ited rode in bet. es ‘light. : 
By. ply 2) the lamp on the floor J attracted’ 
ower to it, The toads outsitle, 
sosing. He hg came into lunch upon’ them. 
— deaped ‘high, with good ‘aim, and gen- 
y ca what they leaped for. Sometimes 
theteed and a big beetle would come down to- 
gether? after a ‘collision: “It ‘was very funny 


‘| to watch the toad looking at the beetle. and 


-wondéring what was the matter, what hit him. 

_ J¥our first - though. will, probably! be ‘A 
dittle toad cannot eat enough to help i 
Body.’ "Lets sé@eabout thie s The Agri- 
wee agtm _)F armers’ Bulletin No. 
196, tells that toads. confined in cages for 
twenty-four hours each. ate four-:stomachfuls 
of: insects ; that’ 77 thotsand-legged worms 
were found in one stomach, 65 gipsy-moth 
caterpillars in .another, 55 army-worms in 
another. tor Hodge has seen a toad 
‘snap up 86-house-flies in less than ten min- 
utes.’’ A. lady fed go. rose-bugs to a toad 
without satisfying its appetite. 

The only way to find: out exactly what a 
toad eats, and how much, is:by examining 
the stomach. This was. done by a reliable 

rson ‘who examined the stomachs of 149 
toads.. He found that one toad, in the three 
active eating months, might eat, among many 
other insects : 2;160cut-worms, 1,800 thous- 
and-legs, 2,160 saw-bugs, -3,240 ants,’ 360 
weevils, 360 ground-beetlés.. I have'at least 
‘100 toads upon my two acres: There are many 
on nearly everbody’s:acres.. See the’ enor- 
mous quanities of insects they kill in a year. 
It is true that ants and’ ground-beetles are 
useful, but the toad does much more good than 
would the: ants.-and: -beetles: it eats. 
This same Bulletin says :' ‘* Many gardeners 
give their children one. cent apiece: for: each 
cut-worm found and destroyed, considering 
this. a low estimate of the damage caused by 
the ‘insect. Even at this nominal ‘figure, 
without considering the importance of the 
destruction: of other injurious insects, the 
toad’s service, on this one item, would ‘fig: 
ure $109. aa”? 

My toads are worth two cents apiece. 
Don’t you think so? 

I often wish that I could: have all who 
come under the good influence of The 
Sunday School, Times trot ground with me 
over fiélds and through ‘woods that I might 
show them the beauty, interest, value’ in 


** All things, both great and small:"* ~ 


I can only urge them to look and as oni 
for themselves. 
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ey ok who know what is, | 
upon it, first of all, as 
pala meres ‘that is anti-Turkish ; 

look: upon’ it 
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yo 0 aie ord of God, 
few Turks, even of the intelligent.ones, 
| have ever read the gospel, or Sis tons know the 
ea ae Seer : 
There are reasons for us to reéjeice in-the 


‘with free speech and free, press and religious’ 


‘day ; it ‘cannot be done. by decree. © “There! 
will be’all sorts:of obstacles standing in’ the 
way ; and itis not wise for us to. count upon! 
great-immediate changes. Wedo not-kaow' 
as yet whether these young Turks will,con-' 
sider that religious liberty means the libefty: 
for a Moslem to proclaim himself aChris-| 
tian, . I doubt it myself, I think they will: 
tolerate the ‘free circulation of the Scriptures ; 
that they will tolerate the free circulation, of! 
Christian ‘books, if: they are not lemic ;* ; 
that they will tolerate iE labors of mission- 
aries, so long as those labors are tactful and’ 
wise. 

It is a great opportunity, a wonderful oppor- 
tunity, and it is a call especially to Ameri- 
cans, They believe in us now in Turkey. 
They trust us, There is nobody they believe 
in and trust as they do Americans in Turkey. 
They know that we have no selfish ends in 
view there. We do not want any of their 
territory; we are not going to try to over- 
throw the Turkish Government; and they 
understand fully that what we are doing there 
we are doing for their good, They may.think 
we make mistakes, but they know we .are 
honest, and they know we are doing it for 
their good. They trust us as they trust no- 
body else, and consequently it is a great op- 
portunity, a wonderful opportunity, for us to 
go on and to try to make these people under- 
Sate, Seen secon: eran fepeone 9.8, NS 
world 
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"Neds Biden the, Poa 


sat glim: at vari ‘ 
‘ sum 3 correlated world-movements, and a 
portrayal of 


read human progress, 
“which show Bly‘ xs burning up the energy 


of centuries as life used to be,—a few years 
eclipsing the achievements of ages, and the 
divine fire from within cracking the crust of 
“a slumbering globe and bursting into flame 
on every : - 
«The Jungle Folk of Africa’’ is nncon- 
«ventional, viyid,..intensely human, rich in 
humor, pathos, piety, and fact; grave and 
gay by turns (and often in the same breath), 
and always sensible and instructive. Its 
4vivacious yet simple story of the conditions of 
tmission life in the Fang and Bulu region, 
near the equator ‘(West Africa), of the toils 
and hardships of the faithful missionaries 
here,” and of the progress of the gospel 
people, is sure to be 
widely read and to create a profound impres- 
sion... ‘-he.volume is- handsomely illustraced, 
Almost every page tempts to telling quota- 


( The Jungle Folk of Africa. - By. 


H. Milligan. Revell. $1.50 net; postage, 
14 cents.) - ~.+ A Tay ; 
- Almost due east, across the. contment,:lies 

{Veanda, with-which W.: Grinton: Berry’s 

ory deals, ‘Bishop Hannington and the 


Story of the Uganda.”’ «Fhe book js.chiefly | made known to the world.”” (Zhe Why ; Pe eae ee 

‘a skilfully ‘made and iuseful compilation from |. ¢%¢ How of Foreign Missions. By Arthur|§ | Hit A ME, A Editedby =, 
the bishop’s own * Peril: and Adventure in {pervs Brown, . Young Pe oer eae f American Revision Committee 
Central., Africa,’’.. Dawson’s...biggraphy' iof | Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New, Yor Li? 4 i 


Hannington, Mullin’s. ‘*, Wonderful, Story ot 


Uganda,’” and Stock’s ‘History of 't 
: annette issionary. Saciety,’” atid. is” shaped 
s, Christian En, 





eavor Societies and kindred, meetin 
Rifioe memory of the martyred | bishop is here 
tly e 


y embalmed, and the volume embodies a 
teHing appeal: for reeruits needed in a mis- 
ion ‘that has already gone far to regenerate 
and transform a large and interesting African 
people. (Bishop Hannington and the Story 
of the Uganda Mission. By W. Grinton 
Berry. Revell... $1 net; postage, 9 cents.) 

**Daybreak in Turkey,’’ by Dr. J. L. 


OE ey = Soe See Se 


of 
we reach the scene of ‘* The Christian Move- | 


_pendious exhibit of missionary results and 
/civic prospects in. a land distinguished by 


early and a 

tion of very diverse missionary forces. 

are useful tables and lists of missionaries 
Sirgnaest the Catholic) front more than 
forty different bodies. (Zhe Christian 
Movement in Japan. Edited by Ernest W. 
Clement and Galen M. Fisher. 
Publishing House, ‘fokyo.) ' 
_ We now come to ‘The Why and How of 
Foreign Missions,’’ by Arthur Judson Brown, 
D.D., celebrated alike as pastor, preacher, 
traveler, author, and mission secretary. The 
book is adapted at once to class-room use and 
to general ‘reading, is both popular in form 
and style and trustworthy in statements, 
convertsfact Gnto argument persuasively, 
and. meets a real modern need. e author 
sagely, but with characteristic modesty, 
prophesies thus :‘‘ The Bible was written by 
Asiatics in an Asiatic language. Christ him- 
self was,an Asiatic., We of the West have 
perhaps .only ‘imperfectly understood that 
Asiatic Bible and Asiatic Christ; and it may 
be .that. by the. guidance of God’s Spirit 
within the rising churches of Asia, a more 
perfect interpretation of the gospel. may be 


ntly harmonious ae 408 
ere 


ity, Cloth, 50),cents ;- paper, .35: cepts; 
postage, $.cents.), . Sik 3. ) 

When. we, take up ‘The Frontier,” by, 
Ward. Platt, we find we have girdled the 
globe, and are still on missionary ground. 
Mr. Platt’s well-told story, with its helpful 
maps, its tabular appendices, its up-to-date 


pictoria] illustrations, and its ardent appeals, | 


puts a new and bracing tang inte the air we | 
breathe as Americans, and tends to set the | 
Christian nerve on edge for Home Missions. 
(The Frontier. By Ward Platt. 
cents; paper, 35 cents ; postage, 7 cents.) 
**The Life of James Robertson,’”’ by his 
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*) Quaker Oats is and desseves to be the most 


that mother’s voice or pen is eating Quaker porridge 
because of the health and strength it brought to her baby. 
It has been observed that school children who eat a 
hearty breakfast of Quaker Oats are never amo 
those who show signs of great fatigue in their work 
in the class room, —~ 
The experiments with athletes in one of our great 
universities in 1908 pro 
as Quaker Oats gi 
beyond that. secti 
| It. costs about ten cents a week to supply three 


} + 9 FreQuaker Oats @mpany | 


ow — 


Oats popularity. Why? 


few instances that indicate why 


ved absolutely that such food 
| Strength and endurance far 
by the eaters of meat. 


Quaker Oats breakfasts every day. 
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ous é volatlers. ‘polities pee ape Aree ah wig winds up the present survey. Dr. Robert- Publishers for the American Committee — Bible publishers for over fifty years 
iid- . Whiting the striking effects on all these of wait dae Jp -caad era cate te0Y-igea | 
septa ol pobre taco 5 oe pag oe a man of remarkable eth ani fitness for his |. Eight years of seccessial 
the unprejudiced mind with the destiny of | 8Te@t task, of great boldness, exhaustless en- instraction of the larg- 
issions as divinely appointed and guided to | ¢™8Y» 2nd tender heart ; and no other writer | § 
hed dod ai straps fhe, $m e7 s is so well equipped for the needful task of | # est body of narses 
oe 10 sAfhieve the lasting reformation and advance tine the st f his lif af ki in exist ence. 
debased peoples, and the ultimate unifica- | "*'T@g te story of his ite, and for makin 
ge: oy Me f rs z 1s, eruahecaindy ehaieaan ‘that story a telling missionary appeal. The | Thousands of our grad, 
r to =) Btn oie. ‘Ne per ho geier tots tig ne is narrative is inherently one of commanding |; $10 to 25 Foon xd i 
ck. 19 eT ich and compact if historical and politi- interest, and the volume is an attractive | # We shal! be glad to 
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We move again, now almost half-way ‘ 4 Pree | . ae eS : of the world. aot 
tdi istgetpes another continent, and in ‘‘ Twenty 2 _ Eide ar ada 78 The Ghac Club of Philadelphia 
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ed yk ears in Persia,;’”” by Jo . ’ i . \ ety corremeret We e auta aa l of Nursi 
th 4 ,; we are still confronted with Muhammadan-| Quiet Talks with World Winners.— | a ee 286 Mein sete Bamactewn, New arsinng 
ism, as when we entered Africa, more than | The same spiritual and illustrative qualities 
oh five thousand miles away as we have thus | that have made S. D.Gordon’s other books = . 
 traveled—Muhammadanism militant, reso- | jn the series-of ‘¢ Quiet Taiks ” so stimulating 
+ te ‘late, obstinate, sometimes a little beneficent, |-and appealing that hundreds of thousands ‘ WILL SU ELY TELL YOUR BOY 
welt and always a great deal dangerous. This | of them have been purchased, characterize SOMEBOD i R 
ing volume has the advantage of coming from | his latest volume. It is a book on world . the facts about his own body. It is your fearfully urgent business, 
on, _ fhe pen of a physician, expert alike in the | missions, touching lightly upon many facts as teacher, parent, friend, to see that the truth comes to him wholesomely and accurately, free from 
ie use of scalpel, Scripture, pen, and common | and statistics, but of special value to arouse evil suggestion. The beok you want is 
Pd snes _— = further advan of yn a missionary spirit in- the individual, and to S 
, With one of the most ancient of peoples a make him. feel his personal obligation and FE y th t. M hood 
wid mations on this planet, in whose midst “it | responsibility. (Quiet Talks 7 World F om ou in O an ; 
the ; — that less se rae ser Winners. By S. D. Gordon, Armstrong. BY WINFIELD S. HALL, M.D. ’ 
7 LA at ‘hae org conbil ju : = wit, Seite tase ‘tai Lety'é ke ‘ ¥ (Cloth, go cents.) It treats in simple language, without offense, of sexual hygiene, diet, exercise, etcs’ 
Tse : wskill in :pertrayal and narration, and a devout h ~ Soc ; epar t.— The book j ioned is onl ing li 
“ar; > spirit. tis oe will ‘prove a revelation fund of interesting and usable facts, incidénts |, vere debiile ceedar” “We Gate mals ateibsusette “study ab che util mebaad bene 
_re- éven to well-informed readers. ( Twenty and illustrations may be found in a acd ; sulting in an elastic system of graded Bible study courses now acknowledged to be unsurpassed. 
Kou “Veers in. Persia. By John G. Wishard. | illustrated report of The British and =a || SRC |” WRITE. FOR CATALOGUE. 
Amply illustrated. With maps. Revell. | Bible Society, arranged’ in brief pardgraphs |B a9 Men's Christian Associition Press, Sunday-ocheol Dept., 126 E. 28th St., New York 
ers, ‘we: net; postage, 15 cents: ) ( Continued on next page, third column)-— cL secs soeet nace 
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JA | and has consulted the materials that have 

most recently become accessible, Perha 

} | there is no other brief treatment of the sub- 
‘ject which combines so much that is really 
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with so little that is objection: 
of the Ancient jan 
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con- 
nd the life, 
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valuable list of 

twenty-five printed the student in 
conversational evange' ( Zvangelism 
Through Bible Study. A Plea for a Win- 
ning Method of En Men for the Chris- 


tian Life. By Frederic 5S. Goodman, Secre- 
tary International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. The Sunday School 
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own. When you open a package 
you find them so oven-fresh that they 
almost snap betweeneyour fingers as 
you take them from the package. 


Parents’ Problems 
By Patterson Du Bois 


My two young children have a love of vege- 
tation; from chickweed to a tree, which amounts 
to a passion. ‘They know their trees and flowers 
pesteety tiene as I have a dread of this 
mania botanizing or of flying to a bird-book 
instead of listening to a bird-song. Am I wrong? 
| ¥ don't want the children to chloroform: their 

butterflids and stick pins through them. It some- 
how seems incompatible with chifidh Do 
| P fou agrée with ime? or am 1 foolish >—Wesr. 

You are quite right, if your children are 
yet in the kindergarten age. Science has no 
place in their day yet. Life is what they 
‘must live for and sympathize with. Later 
they will come to the analyzing and collect- 
ing age. Just now they must love nature in 
the whole and in the wild—they must see 
color and form, smell odors, hear the wind 
and the bird-songs, and stroke their live pets 
in simple affiliation. 
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Are adenoids really more prevalent now than 
they were fifty or a hundred years ago, or is it 
only that modern medical science has found 
out how harmful.they are to the healthy de- 
velopment of a child ?—HOMER. 

¥es and yes. In all probability adenoids 
are more prevalent than formerly, and also 
there is much more. attention paid to them. 
They are a frequent and efficient cause of much 
of the dulness, inertness, stupidity, irrita- 
bility, and general ill-health. of children. 
Their great prevalence now is supposed by 
some physicans to arise from the pressure 
and irritation caused by the continual suck- 
-ing of rubber. and other artificial nipples or 
pacifiers. It is not unusual for physicians to 
tell: mothers that they need not nurse their 
babies—whence the contraction of the evil 
habit that deforms the palate and teeth and 
induces. adenoids. Where the use of the 
artificial nipple is necessary, the mother must 
prevent the child’s over-use of it, It is not 


a plaything or a quieting agent. - 


Hare is a book that gives you.the nearest approach to actual per- 
sonal acgaintance with the Great Apostle as a man among men. 


Paul, the | 
All-Round Man 


By Robert E. Speer 













It is the Paul that -you want to know better 
whom Mr. Speer ‘discloses in his vivid werd- . ° 
ictures, — Paul ..the...Undiscourageable, : the 
lieving Man,:the Roman, the. Christian,- the 
Bible Student, the Friend, the Missionary, | 
the Y pein) Struggler; in a word, Paul, the 
All-Round Man. Mr, Speer writes with the 
virile enthusiasm and™keen insight of one who 
has made the Great Apostle’s ideals his own.~ 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid 
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If. A question is asked as to the use of Jane 
Brownlee’s .‘‘ Moral Training in the Public 
Schools’'’ as a | for supplemental lessons 
in the Sunday-school, and also for home use. 
Miss Brownlee was formerly principal of 
nge. School, Toledo,. Ohio. | While 
there she evolved a plan or system of practi- 
ca] ethics or moral teaching. which has proved 
successful at Lagrange during seven or eight 
years past. . The plan was expounded ina 
smalt pamphlet, and distributed privately. 
The method is not novel, but it is well system- 
atized, and under the direction of an efficient 
and tactful teacher or mother it ought to 
work well. It consists in a schedule of key- 
words;.one for each month standing for a 
. | virtue or duty. Four aspects of the key-word 
are used:,suecessively as the core of discus- 
sion for the four weeks in the month, The 








key-word (Kindness, Cleanliness, Obedience, 
ete.) is posted in a conspicuous place during 
its month. Not only are there short ‘discus- 
sions in the class‘each morning, but as oc- 
casion requires in the ordinary events of the 
day the leading idea is referred to, often in 
reproof, or encouragement, or illustration. 
Apt quotations are also memorized in con- 
nection with the key-thought. 

It will be sioticed that the teaching of 
kindness, or cleanliness is not abstract. The 


‘is"On seoat irene life. 
Thee. ghana Rapyrest is merely, inder 
réctive, ir Sunday-schools, like our 
homes, are sadly defective in training teachers 
and scholars in moral discrimination and ap- 
plication, Something like Miss Brownlee’s 
plan would undoubtedly be of service as 
method. But it is necessary that discussions 
in morals be led by a competent moral critic. 
Mere sentimental piety is not enough. The 
method is quite as available for home use as 
for the school, and will train both parent and 
child. 





The following is a letter in abstract : 

The family contains three children—a boy of 
pr ye months, a boy of five a and a@ girl 
of seven. ‘the mother finds few fit playmates 
for-her children. The public sch are po- 
litically run, the private schools are full of over- 
dressed. children, whose English copies the 
ignotant nursemaid. So the mother has fitted 
up a schooltoom in her own home. She uses a 
graded system sent out by a school in a distant 
city, where the children’s work is sent to be ex- 
amined and marked, Two hours a day is the 
session... The mother has added an opening 
exercise with . singing, also drawing; and a 
French teacher comes two days in the week. 
The older bay appears to. take kindly to lan- 
gu the girl of seven has music four times a 
week ‘by a method ‘“‘shorn of all drudgery.’’ 
The mother would be glad of more companion- 
ship at play, and more competition at scliool, 
but beautiful English is spoken intelligently as 
oné result of the system.—PEDAGOG. 

This sounds well. To some mothers it 
may seem ideal. The objectiom to it is that, 
as the eighteen-months baby doesn’t count, 
it isn’t a school in any fair sense. There js 
virtually no community, no democracy, no 
lateral influence. The children are too 
young for such a curriculum, Recent in- 
vestigations show that children who begin 
later progress better..° Unless the French is 
kept up for ten years at least, the boy's pres- 
ent study will amount to little or nothing ; 
the girl is too young for the piano. _ Not 
competition, but co-operation, is needed. 
Later years will determine whether the chil- 
dren’s English will be beautiful. or not. 
With these adverse aspects there is not much 
left to recommend the home school, - Better 
keep the boy out of school for three years 
yet, and the girl for one year: Then, better 
take some risks of politics, faulty English, 
and other objections'of a-personal sort—un- 





less things are most horribly bad. 
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‘from the restraints of home and friends. 
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Patents, and many in other vocations, |} 
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By Lee McCrae 


By using one verse each Sunday for 
twelve weeks before Christmas, Miss McCrae 
teaches her primary department the Christ- 
mas story in connection with supplemental 
work. In this booklet she tells the story of 
each verse in twelve —— lessons, in a 
way that will help any other teacher 
to do likewise. And now is the time to 
begin. Price, 10 cenés. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnct Street, + Philadelphia, Pa. 





A boon to sensitive stomachs 
A $0c4&$1 at druggists or by mail 

4 THE TARRANT CO. 
) @th Successful Year 164-6 Chambers 8t., N Y¥. 





» Work in Seattle | 


inary difficulties and some 
the situation are the lot of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school of Seattle. Our people, rapidly ga 
ered, are largely strangers and it is hard 0] 
discover the workers. Many Rei worldly ng men 
and women are here to 
interests who show the 





ects of Niberation 
Oar 
whole community is profoundly influenced 
the unusually prevalent secularity and 

ce consequent upon our unique conditions. 
The scattered, chen’ distant, residences of 
our workers, together with the intense tension 
of life here, has defeated all attempts at | 


lar Penevgrnp ae 
mache religion y vantaged 
by an oop ly rel Naar Lar 
ized by continual prente en in the 
eeekly services. ‘This explains the fai fal. 
ness of our teachers. is faithfulness is 
apparent in their attendance, without a 
ware absence for a trivial reason for thred 
One quarter the attendance averaged 
taahtoe and a quarter out of a total of nine- 
teen teachers; another, twenty-one and a 
half out of twenty-two. These examples are 
not exceptional. The last Sunday’s report I 
have shows twenty-six present and one sick, 
of twenty-seven teachers. Their faithfulness 
is also indicated by their thoroughness of 
reparation and their devotion to their work, 
| hes which no statistics can show. The two 
predecessors of the present superintendent 
are both teaching classes. One retains the 
enthusiastic devotion of a class of splendid 
young women, and the other is growing’ in 
repute, as deserved as it is unusual, as a 
rarely gifted Bible teacher. The religious- 
ness 6f the church is also reflected in the 
faithfulness of the officers, e aval to that. Pi 
the teachers, and in the remar rkable’ religious 


results in ‘the, conversions and the spiritual, 


‘growth among the scholars. 

Our superintendent, a thoroughly conse- 
crated man, intensely devoted to his work, 
maintains an exceedingly close advisory 
relation with his pastor, insists upon order 
as heaven’s first law, and selects his teachers 
conditionally as to ability and adaptation. 
He plainly tells appointees that, should a 
few weeks prove them lacking in these quali- 
ties, if they cannot be removed without 
offense, they must not attempt to teach. 
When long service shows a teacher lacking 
for reasons not at first appearing, he seeks a 
change. He places the work abové every 
human interest. His conduct of the school 
has’ promptness, push and go, from the open- 
ing to the close of the session. Frequent 
meetings of teachers and officers are held at 
his home for prayer and to discuss how to 
get the scholars into the kingdom and to hold 
them there. 

The growth of the school, not includin 
the thrifty Home Department, organized 
were years since, is shown by the following 
table : 





Average Average Collection 
. Year. a A ML } per = 
| Shoham 213 - $6.27 . . $0204 
1898 . ‘aoe were fee 
1899 . « + 4B. eGR. CORT 
1900... . . 934-5 . . 14.87... .0445 
1901 (3 qrs.) . 499... 17.99. . .0419 


The increase in collections, both in total 
and amount per scholar, was effected without 
banners, devices, or tricks of any sort, but | 
by teaching tithing and liberality. The re- 
sult commends the spirit and instruction of 
the school. Besides the liberal regular offer- 
ings, our school has annually given the 
largest’ contribution to the ‘state Sunday- 
school work, hundreds of dollars to hospital 
and rescue work, and contributed la iy to 
the denominational benevolences. ie be- 
nevolent contributions amounted to about 
$650 the past year. These financial achieve- 
ments are due to all; we have nolarge single 
contributions. 

The growth of membership is largely due 
to the exertions of teachers and classes, but 
the spirit and success of the school draws. 
Then when we discover an unreached éle- 
ment, we appoint the best available workers 
and go after it: One of the three visitin 
deaconesses employed by the church to ai 


’ ities § people, 


+'enrolled in the school. 
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| the pastor is detailed for Sunday-school work. 
The r continually directs young people 
who enter the church to the Sunday-school 
and the Sunday-school workers to these 
With a rapidly increasing 
church membership, now over one sand, 
che finds it an invaluable help to know that a 
‘Stranger or @ new convert is quite safe if 
The spiritual work 
‘done in the'classés is leading him to appoint 
some of the teachers class-leaders of their 
‘classes, 

It is impossible, without injustice, to make 
/ special mentisn where merit is universal, 
from the infant department with its average 
attendance of sixt), and its large Cradle Roll 
that has provoked an enthusiasm among 
|| parents that is full of pleasure and promise, 
all under direction of a rarely competent and 
consecrated woman, to the magnificent Bible 
classes that crown the work. A notable 
thing, however, is that the school is largest 
above the intermediate department, and in- 
cludes more men than women, The work 
among yo men demands special. mention. 

Five years ago we had an average attend- 
ance of five young men ; now, of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five, . The class bis pose 
in the care of the’ pastor’s wife, a ey 
rapidly in numbers, liberality, and spiritual 
life. It now consists of young business and 
professional men and college students, of an 


average age of twenty-two, with an average 
attendance of about fifty, nearly all active 
Christians, It has outrdnked all ether classes 


in liberality, and the spiritual work they 
have done and the good they will do only 
the great last day cah' reveal. Angels must 
we 7 for joy over these boys. 

hen the class was large enough to war- 
rant, some older ones were taken out and a 
new class organized with a dividing age ‘limit 
of about a -five years. The new'class 
was placed in charge of a young man whose 
Christian life had been transformed under 


:| the influence of a sermon that determined 


him to a life of entire consecration,. A re- 
markable Christian worker, he has led a 
remarkable class in a remarkable career. It 
now has an average attendance of about 
seventy-five, While leading many to Christ,’ 
they have relieved many penniless and dis- 
couraged men and started them on manly | 
and successful careers, and numerous drunk- 
ards have béen lifted from the gutter and 
established in the Christian life. 

A recent incident illustrates the spirit of 
the class. The teacher was detained out of 
the city over Sunday on a business trip and 
anxiously thought and prayed about a re- 
cently reclaimed drunkard, regretting that 
absence prevented visiting him, and assuring 
his participation in the spiritual and social 
benefits of the class, besides the other Sabbath 
privileges of the church, Upon returning, the 
teacher found that no less than six members 
of the class, upon their own initiative, had 
visited this man to encourage bim and assure 
his presence on Sunday. 

Some general features of the school that 
count are the admirable system about every- 
thing in every department, —a_ splendid 
orchestra that is winning many laurels, sing- 
ing full of spirit, in which everybody joins 
from well-chosen song-books, and the re- 
warding and encouragement of the liberality 
of the school by a good supply of good litera- 
ture, Every teacher and ofecer and a large 
proportion of the school takes our denomina- 
tional paper for young people. The Sunday- 
school supplies two hundred and forty copies 
of a teacher’s journal, supplying every scholar 
in ten classes, and an abundance of other 
good Sunday-school periodicals suited to the 
pry needs of the various members. In 

ition there is a good and ‘well-read library. 

Finally, it ouglit to be said that suarinek 
concerned deserves all the credit this article 
gives and more, We are not advertisers, 
and only write this article by request. The 
truth is briefly and moderately told. It is a 
good report, but to God be all the glory. 
The discerning will see by this article that 
our workers have successfully served the 
work ‘only by devotedly serving him, aban- 
doning all vaini devices, God grant that 
miore may discover this to be the way to suc- 
cess in every department of the church,— 
One of the Workers, Seattle, Wash. 
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“CHOICE 
BIBLE 
READINGS” 


A little volume that Sunday-schodlwork- 
ers will find invaluable. Great ena 
of subjects, attractively arranged. | 

book is highly endorsed. Sent pasipaid 
on receipt of the price, 25 cts. Address 


Publishers ‘‘Choice Bible Readings" 
Box 247, Springficid, Mlinols 













HOW TO USE 
ORGAN STOPS AND 
PEDALS 
A useful book with Illus- 


trative Voluntaries and 
Pedal Etudes. Large 


ee Beebe, and Wa. 
Meratio Clarke. Pr Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 
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It won't cost you a penny to reach out 


a helping hand to a great army of hon- 
est, -working and deserving men 
and women, . 


Just your moral support will insure 
work, a living, and comforts which are 
now either aaron or wholly denied them, 

How so ' 

Come on, let's have a look. 


- You've often been im ned and 
many have com by adver- 
tisement ot otherwise to ‘‘ refuse to buy 


anything unless it bears the union 
fate = 


I voully is conaee th manag 
t a“ ” that you boy- 
cott. the products made by over 80 per- 
cent of our American workingmen and 
women who decline to pay fees to, and 
obey the dictates of, the union leaders. 

It demands that you ask the mer- 
chant for articles with the ‘‘ union label,” 
thus to impress him with its importance. 

It seeks to tell what to. buy and 
what to refuse, e demands are some- 
times. most.insolent, with a ‘‘ holier than 
theu” impudence. ' 

It demands that you take away the 
living of this. 80 percent of American 
‘workingmen and wonien, 

Is that cleat’?. | 

Why should a small body of workmen 
ask you to help starve the larger body? 

There must,.be some reason for t 


as ni ” e. 
iene ia Fateh a vetaveiber 
w they carry on their work. 
During a discussion about working 
striking in the coal regions, about 
,000 men preferred to work, they had 
wives and babies to feed. The union 
niten said openiy their convention that 
if the emp ie didn't discharge these 
men they (the union men) would kill 


them. : 

“So they dynamited about a dozen 
homes, maimed and crippled wémeén and 
children, and brutally assaulted scores 
of these independent workers. 

The big boys of union men were 
taught to pound the school children of 
the independent mem, How would you 
like to have your little girl shortly grown 
from the toddling baby who used to sit 
on your lap and love ‘‘ Daddy” pounded 
by some big bulliés on her way home 
from the school where she Had gone to 


try and please Daddy by léardiing toread? 
“he little bruised face ody would 
while you ponder 


first need ee ae rt 

the ryt pace it deep im your heart, 
by that Master and Guide to ali human 
compassion, ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto oneof the least of these my breth- 


ren, ye have done it unto me.” Then 
perhaps you would .drop to your knees 
and pray Almighty God in 


sete ay 
your right arm to strike one manly and 
powerful blow for baby’s sake, even if 
you went to death for it. 

Helpless children were brought home, 
with faces black or bleeding ‘from the 
blows and kicks of these , teaching 
independent Americans that they must 
stop work when told and pay fees <o the 
leaders of *‘ labor.” Thousands of men, 
peat and children have been treatéd 

us, 

From somewhere, O Father of us all, 
we try to believe that You look with pity- 
ing eyes upon these 'bratal blows, cuts, 
and scars on the many human bodies 
made in your likeness and image. 

They are yore | and wonderfully 
made, each the dwelling-place of a Di- 
vine Soul, 

Is it Your wish that they be crushed 
by iton-shod ‘heels, Gut by Enives, ortorn 
asunder by bullets and dynamite ? 

May we venture to think that a long- 
suffering patience is extended in the 
hope that the men and women of Amer- 
ica may some day wake toa realization 
of the awful cruelties perpetrated by this 





spirit of oppression, and that they will 
some time learn the lesson that the 
“sacred gift of human freedom and 
liberty " was given by God, and must be 
defended even to death itself. 

Our forefathers were used by the Infi- 
nite God to establish our freedom in 
1776, and our fathers gave freely of their 
blood and treasure to establish the free- 
dom of the black. Now again it seems 
we are called upon to protect our 
ers and ourselves. from. that old-time 
spirit of tyranny which comes up from 
time to t to force to obey 
tyrannous rules and bend the knee of 
the slave. Pas 

In Wellston, Ohio, thirty Americans 
sought em ntina . They 
were to earn food for their fami- 
lies, They were bombarded by rocks 
and pounded with clubs in the hands of 
union men. . ‘ties 

One of the iyred. John Brannihan, 
was taken to the city ital with a 
broken jaw, crushed skull, and other 
cuts and bruises, He was the father. of 
two children, and was, thought to be 
dying. Perhaps he did, I don’t know, 
but I sometimes. wonder what the chil- 
dren said to Mother when ‘ Papy” 
didn’t come home, and how they and the 
little woman got any food, and how they 
could place their wrongs before their own 
American fellows. 

Mayhap sometime some kind person 
will@quip a homme Whiete the ans 
and widows of the victims of the Labor 
Trust may be cared for and fed. 

It would takea big home. It has been 
said there were 31 Americans, many of 
them fathers, killed in one strike (the 
teamsters in Chicago), and ‘Over 5,009 
maimed, many for life. That's only one 
‘lesson " of these. bullies. There are 
literally thousands of cases wherein your 
fellow-American has been’ assaulted, 
maimed, or killed by these men. The 
same work is going on day by day. Sup- 
pose you make a practise of picking out 
each day from the papers, accounts of 
brutality to American workingmen who 
prefer to work free from the impudence 
and tyranny of self-constituted leaders 
(?) than to always subject to their 
beck and call, pay them fees, and be 
told by them when and where to work, 
and for whom. You will. discover the 
same general conditions underlying all 
these daily attacks. 4 

In every case the workingman prefers 
to befree. He has that right. e then 
tries to go to work. He aud his family 
sorely need the money for food, or he 
wouldn't run the risk of his life. Many 
such a man has wiped tie tears away 
and quieted the fears of a loving wife, 
left with a kiss on her lips, set his manly 
jaw and walked into a shower of stones 
and bullets to win food for the loved 
mother and babies, 

A good many have been brought home 
on stretchers with blood oozing from nose 
and ears, some cold, while some grad- 
ually recover, and carry for life the grim 
marks of the ‘‘ union labei.” 

They are your fellows, my friends, and 
yet you supinely read the accounts and 
say ‘‘ too bad.” 

ave wn so calloused that you 
care nothing for the sufferings of these 
men who need food and these helpless 
ones who rely on the life and strength of 
husband and father ? 

Let us hope that soon you may be 
moved by a just God to cise in your 
— and by voice and pen, by vote and 
right arm, you will do a man’s part in 
re yourselves and your brothers 

rom this onslaught on American citizens. 

This cruel warfare is carried on not al- 
ways to raise wages, but to establish 
union control, kick out the independent 
men and>establish the ‘‘label,” 

Unfortunately the ‘‘Labor movement, 


wi and the employees get hungry enough 
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which 
oa gee has fallen u 
lot 
tendencies.” 
. There are too many to attempt to name. 
You can recallthem. They include men 
who have planned the m of miners, 
pressmen 

ers and wie aan 

rcian boca oebonanl oubiie sale or 
ng by an pul 

cause atrichen and 
dared not convict ; 


Some have been punished slightly and 
some, including the principal officers of 
this nefarious crew are now under sen- 
their cases. 
Right here some rises to 
poston against - ng thus of labor- 
mg men." Bless your dear heart, it isn’t 
the honest and real workman who does 
these things, it is the excitable ones and 
the toughs and thugs who don’t work ex- 
cept with their mouths, but have secured 
control of too many unions. I don’t 
even attempt to specify the criminal acts 
these persons have assisted or winked at 
in their plan for destroying free working- 
men. and forcing men to stay in,‘ the 
union” and hence under their control. 
The newspapers for the past seven years 
contain almost daily accounts of the 
criminal, lawless, and tyrannical acts 
against American citizens and haven’t 
told halfthe tale: Right here it beoomes 
necessary to say for the ten thousandth 
time that there are scores of honest law- 
abiding union men who deplore and are 
in no way responsible for the long in- 
famous record of the ‘‘Labor Trust” 
under its present management, but they 
don’t seem to stop it, 

The men who manage, who pull the 
strings and guide the policy, have made 
the record and it stands as made by 
them. * 

Examine, if you please, the record of 
a string of members of the American 
Federation of Labor, and you will view 
a list of crimes against Americans stu- 

ndous beyond belief. ‘They defy the 

aws, sneer at the courts, incite mobs, 
and are avowed enemies of the peace- 
able citizens of all classes. 

This band wields an iron bar over 
their-subjects and drives them to idle- 
ness whenever pace A want to call a strike 
or exact extra pocket money for them- 
selves. 

Men don’t want to be thrown out of 
work and lose their livelihood, but what 
can they do when the slugging and mur- 
dering committee stands always ready 
to ‘do them” if they try to work. 

The poor women and helpless children 
suffer and no one dares present their 
case to the public. They must suffer in 
silence for they have no way to right 
their wrongs, while the notoriety-seeking 
leaders carry out their work. 

These men cannot thus force oppres- 
sion on the weak and innocent or use 
them to bring newspaper notice to them- 
selves and money to their pockets unless 
they can ‘‘ hold them in line,” 

‘herefore, with the craft of the fox and 
venom of ‘the how gor they devise the 
“union label” and tell the public to buy 
only articles carrying that label. 

Smooth scheme isn’t it ? 

They extract a fee from every union 
man, and in order to get these monthly 
fees they must hold the workers in ‘‘ the 
union” and force manufacturers to kick 
out all independent men. 

Can ‘anyone devise a more complete 
and tyrannical trust ? 

If allowed full sway, no independent 
man could keep working in a free fac- 
tory, for the goods wouldn’t sell no mat- 
ter how perfectly they be made. Then, 
iwheathe factory has been forced to close 





tence to imprisonment but have appealed Et 
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** brotherhood . of meani the 


man,” 
brotherhood of the ‘‘ Skinny Maddens,” 


** Sheas,” ** Gompers,” et al., always ex- 
cluding the medium or high-grade inde- 
pendent workers. “ - : 

Perhaps you have noticed lately that 
ae — _ finest a shoes and 
other arti ave stop: utting on 
the-union label: Naturally Soe Ener 
Trust managers have ordered their 
dupes to strike, lie idle, scrap, fight, 
slug and destroy property to.force. the 
makers to again put on ‘*‘the label.” 
But for some reason the buying public 
has been aroused to the insults and op- 


pression behind it, and in thousands of 
cases hae refabodnns ‘ae artiol 

carrying what some one named tie 
‘*tag of servitude and oppression.” -: 

The bound and” ga union’ sta 
fined from $5.00 to $25.00 if he buysa 
article not bea the “union tabe = 
‘Nevertheless hé, and again, ris 
the + rang | and buys 
simply in-order to help the fellow-wo 
Fingman who-is brave enough to wor 
where he pleases without asking per 
mission 6n bended*knees from the bull- 
dozing leaders who seek by every known 
ge of oppression and hate to goverh 

im, 

If these poor wageworkers: will thus 
brave fine and slugging to help out other 
men who seek .to live a free life under 
our laws and constitution, cannot you, 
reader, help a little ? 

Will you reach out a hand to help an 
independent workman earn food for his 
wife and babies ?, . Or will ' 
apathy and carelessness allow him to’be 
thrown out of work, and the helpless 
suffer until they. prostrate themselves 
before. this stupendous and tyrannical 
aggregation of leeches upon hones 
American labor? + | - ; 

he successor of Henry Ward Beecher 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, says : 

“ Union labor hatred for Jabor buras 
like. a\flame, eats like’ tiittic acid, is nia- 
li t beyond all description. But the 
other day a woman representing a cer- 
tain union. visited many families in 
Plymouth Church, asking them to boy- 
-cott. aj certain institution. . .. Alas, this 
union woman's hatred for non-union 
aren burned in her like the fires of 

e ." 173 2 v4 

She was pitilessly, relentlessly and 
tirelessly pursuing the non-union. women 
and men to destroy the market for goods, 
to ruin their factory and to starve them 
out, : 

In the French revolution only 2 per 
cent 9 ae French people believed in 
violence, The 98 percent disclaimed 
violence, and yet the 98 percent allowed 
the 2 percent to fill the streets *of.Paris 
with festgxing corpses, to clog the Seine 
with dead bodies, to shut up every fac- 
tory in Paris, until the laboring classes 
starved by the score. < 

The small percent elemeat.in the 
Labor Trust which hates and seeks to 
destroy the large percent of indepen- 
dent Americans sends out letters de- 




















LESSON FOR OCTOBER 10 (Acts 2a : 30 to 23 : 35) 


** free”’ izigeties eofai, and | because f bed? retain r own 
Gian teers eke would pon & independent vast maje nd include 
hundreds of th im- | the m ix known 
it absolutely under of the ton ; . 
now attelaatiig ts dictate the dally These men are frequent! 
acts of and extract from | and have no way to theit eronan 
each a of defense. 


Cc. W, POST. 


priv} " ‘Battle Creek, Mich. 
t ty of a citizen. Some “« socialist” who knows 
The Trust leaders may suavely | nothi the Russian czarism of the 


great Labor Trust will ask right here: 
and | ‘‘ Don’t you believe in the right of certain 
workmen to ‘ bal spew ss Oh, yes, 
brother, when workmen manage 
wisely and y; but I would chal- 
le the t of even a church organi- 
zation when its affairs had been seized 
by a motley crew of heartless, vicious 
men who industries,incited mobs 
to attack citizens and destroy y 
in order to establish their control of com- 
munities and affairs, and subject every- 
one to their orders and exact the fees. 
When you see work of this kind being 
done, call on or write the D sewste pros 
Officers of your district and demand pro- 
cedure under the Sherman anti-trust law, 
and ‘prosecution ‘fot conspiracy and re- 
label” or not. One has a constitutional | straint of trade. We have the law, but 
right to examine the article and see | the politicians and many of our officers 
whether its makers are Labor Trust con- | even’ while drawing pay from the people 
tributors and slaves or are free and in- | are afraid to enforce it in protection of 
dependent Americans. . our citizens, and now the big Labor Trust 

T have tried to tell you something about | is moving heaven and earth to repeal 
those who are oppressed, vilified, hated, | the law so their nefarious work may be 
and when opportunity offers are attacked | more safely carried on. 


res’ 
ings bear ‘‘ the label.” 

ey go so far as to have their women 
pretend to buy things, order yards of 
silk or cloth torn off and various articles 
wra 


label,” and refuse them, That’s been 
done hundreds of times, and is but one 
of the petty acts of hatred and tyranny. 

Let no one whoreads this article under- 
stand that he or she is asked to boycott 
any be ae whether it bears a ‘‘ union 
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But You. Why.don’t you strike out 


repea 
by the Labor Trust and 
oe age trusts in order to give 
each more power to Do your 
duty and t. In this great Ameri- 
can Repu e must be jealous 
of the t of individual liberty and al- 
ways and ever resent the attempts made 


somata power for personal aggrandize- | the Trust. 


men . 
_ Only the poor fool allows his liberty to 
be wrested from him. / 


Some one asks, ‘‘ How about your own | pl 


workmen?” . 

I didn’t intend to speak about my own 
affairs, but so long as the question is 
almost sure to be asked, I don’t mind 
telling you. 
' The tum: workers are about a thou- 
sand strong, men and women, and don't 
belong to labor unions. The Labor 
Trust has, times without number, sent 
“organizers” with money to give 
‘*smokers,” etc., and had their ‘‘ora- 
tors” declaim the ‘brotherhood of 
man” business, and cry salty tears 
describing the fearful conditions of the 
‘*slaves of capital” and all that. But 
the ‘confidence game” never worked, 
for the decent and high-grade Postum 
workers receive 10 mt over the 
re wage scale. ey are the high- 
est paid, richest and best grade of work- 
in oe in the state of Michigan and, 
I ieve, in the United States. They 
mostly own their own hemes, and good 
ones. Their wagés come 52 weeks in a 
year, and are never stopped on the or- 
der of some paid agent of the Labor 
Trust. They have-savings accounts in 
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the banks, houses of their own, and 
steady work at high w wei 

like their daily occupation in 
Oot dave SMETRER the [ater Trest 
a ; ’ e L Tus 
lecltets have Mota their best to ruin the 
sale of their products and force them 
into idleness and . 
It would cost the of Battle 
Creek (our and about 3,000 others) 


E 
? 
4 
g 
; 
& 
: 
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selves to become “organized” and join 
Not for them ; they ary the money, 
school the children, and live ‘ free.” 
That’s some for white peo- 
ie. . 
Once in a while one of the little books. 
** The Road to Wellville,” vom in the . 
s of Postum, Grape-Nuts and 
Post ‘oasties, is sent back to us with a 


sticker across it saying, **Re- 

turned use it don't bear the union 

label.” “4 
Then we join hands and sing a hymn 


of praise for the discovering by some 
one that our souls are not seared with 
the guilt of being conspirators to help 
bind the chains resis As gp fellow- 
Americans by placing power in 
the hands of the largest, mod gai 
and harmfy trust the world has ever 
seen. 

When you seek to buy something, look, 
for the ‘union label" and speak youre ° 
sentiments, That's an opportunity to 
reach out a helping hand to the count- 
less men and women ia all kinds of in- 
dustry who brave bricks, ‘stones and 
bullets to maintain their American man- 
hood and freedom by making the finest 

oods in America and which do not 
bear the seal of industrial slavery, 
the ‘‘ Union Label.’’ 
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HE GOLDEN JUBILEE .NOTE has been 
sounding all throigh the year in The Sunday 
School :Times building. It has quickened 
hands and~ feet and- braifis, and in every de- 
. partment of the paper the Fiftieth Birth Year 
of the paper has been the youngest, most spirited, and 
forward-looking of many recent busy years. 

, You, as: readers of the paper, are making large 
service possible. _ The Sunday School Times owes its 
existence and growth to usefulnéss. You take the 
paper because you believe it can be useful to you, and 
when you find it so, you tell someone else about it. 
That is the continual extension plan by which the 
paper finds enlarging service. 

But that is not the only plan. We purpose to 
have every Sunday-school worker know The Sunday 
School Times. To that end we shall mail several’ hun- 
dred thousand specimen copies this autumn: _ Of this 
September 25 issue, 30,000 such copies will be sent out. 

Through periodicals reaching a half-million or more 
Sunday-school workers we are telling of the paper 
every month. The Jubilee note will be sounded far 
and wide in these and other ways, and there is no 
known limit to the reach that the paper can have. 

The . average circulation of a little more 





than 





100,000 copies is. not. enough to make us think that 
we have reached the North Pole of utmost. service. 
Indeed, we know well enough that we are not half-way 


there. 


There may be new workers in your school just 


now. 
Times club-organizer ? 


Will you introduce them to The ‘Sunday School 


Possibly you are taking The Sunday School Times 


as an all-alone subscriber, while 


low-workers do not know the paper. 


others among your fel- 
Will you ask on — - 


a postal-card for a few specimen copies for distribution, 
if there is no club of subscribers in your school, and 
become a club-organizer yourself ? 
We offer some valuable and needed books for in- 
troductory clubs, and for additions to- present clubs. 
And have you noticed our announcements of the 


new International Graded Lessons? 


Six cents will 


bring you a copy of the new monthly Graded Edition 
of The Sunday School Times, and specimen sheets of 
The Pupils’ Pads for lesson study, handwork, ete., in 
three grades,—Beginners, Primary, and Junior. 

For all subscription rates, see page 486. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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' Where there is 
dresser will always 
tins and cooking utensils. Ev: 
from muffin, enente athe) heavy 
pans can be scoured 


cooking the 
full of well kept 
shin’ 


SAPOLIO 


bf they look like new, and half the 
rudgery of cooking will be saved if 
thére ig nevef any accumulation of 

grease to figtit. 
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We desire the co-operation of clergymen 


as organizers for 


The Orient eenvel League 
Bible Students. a neil Teachers 


incorporated in the 


Sixth Cruise of the Arabic to the 
Mediterranean and Orient 
ng New Vork January 20, 1910, 
ite Rev. John Bancroft Devins, D.D., 
Fifth :Avénue, New York, or White 
ir Line, 1319 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
, for further parti ' 
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| For Bible Students 


“ ) gy ll SCHOOLS 5 EX] the Nein and Ad- 


Lanflgtson Memorising 6c ture. Mailed free. 
emory Laseary, 74 Park Puace, New Yor. 


Sankey’s Story 


“ M*} jaye. AND THE STORY OF THE GOS- 
EL HYMNS” is the title of ira D. Seaiey + 
w efully — book of autobiographi zal 
410 4 5. teat he Beauti- 
The ongey 
mut St., pe illadelpain Pe 
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The Young People’ 
Prayer-Me 
By Robert E. eae: 














Sunday, October 10, 1909. 
How can we help our pastor? 
(Exod. 17 : 8-13) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

Mon. Bet | for the pastor (Rom. 15 : 
TuEs.—Willing helpers (Acts6: 1-7 ; 1 Cor. 
WED. ~Stunding | by in danger (2 Tim, 4: 
THURS. — 5, p Tee support (1 Cor. 9: 
bas .—By fllowing wisely (Heb. 13: 7, 17 
SAT.-—By. ~ attendance(Heb. 10 : 1» 











Mention other ways in which you can assist 
the pastor. 


— some passages treating of prayer for 
workers. 


Describe Elijah's loneliness when forsaken, 


E CAN all help our pastors by not 
criticising them. We would not 
think of, going to others with criti- 

cisms of our parents or our brothers and 
sisters, If there is anything in those whom 
we love which we dislike we may tell them 
so if it will help them, but we will never 
tell any one else. And the same rule of 
family honor should include our pastor, We 
should never listen to or report one word of 
gossip or criticism regarding him, 

We can pray for him in his work. Ina the 
preparation of his sermons, while he is 
preaching to us, in his pastoral work, in his 
r his own soul and 


rmestchons we can do nothing else to help 
.him, we can.in this way do more than any 
‘one can do in any other way. 

We can help fo prepare people to be-won 
ees, to Christ's discipleship and s and wey 
tan talk to Wet 

for his message and appeals. Or wer Bags by 
"God’s grace we cam win ‘them to Christ and 
bring them to out 5 ogee for his reception 
into Coe church, pastor is not to be the 
only Christian worker in the church. He is 
the leader of others in work who will also try 
to-win souls. --We can be among those ready 
to be led and anxious to do all that we can 
to win others. 

We can be on hand promptly, and with as 
many others as.we can bring, at the church 
service and at the prayer-meetings. Being 
there in the spirit of love and prayer is in it- 
self a great work. It is the accomplishment 
of something. It is a positive contribution. 
Whoever brings a true and open soul to a 
gathering of Christians helps them all to see 
truth more clearly and to draw nearer to 
Christ. ° 

We can help by never refusing to do what 
we are asked to do, and by not waiting to do 
what we see ona to be done and what we 
can at least help in doing. If we are called 
upon for any service at all in any part of the 
work of the church, we can help y by 
| saying at once, « Of course, I shall be de- 
lighted to’ do it.’’ 

We can hélp by giving what we can to the 
work of the church, It may not be much 
but it cannot be less than a little and it is the 
collection of many littles which makes the 
much, church is accomplishing such 


great; things to-day mot thro the large 
gifts of the few. but through the moderate 
gifts of the many. In the Restion Catholic 


churches it is the rgd small gifts of the great 
multitude on which the church has to rely. 
All Christians ought to be as faithful as many 
obscure but. earnest Christians are who are 
the real strength and power of the church in 
the world. 


* Tam only one 
But fT am one ; 
I cannot de much 
But I can do something.” 


Whoever will say that and act upon it will 
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help. 
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REV. CHARLES: A. OLIVER — 


- State Superintendent of Teacher-Training in Penneyivania -" * 


has compiled what is $ conceded to be the. best book on 
Teacher-Training _ 


Preparation for Teaching 


A New Teacher-Training Course superseding our 
Previous Teacher-Training Courses 


Paper Cover, 25 cents, postpaid 
- Cloth Cover, 40 cents, postpaid 
- PLAN oF THE WoRK. 
10 Lessons on New: Testament History and Geography - 
10 Lessons on Old Téstament History and Géography 
10 Lessons on Bible Institutions and the Sunday-school 
10. Lessons on the Pupil 
10 Lessons on the Teacher 


me gp Aetmen oye 


. Course, and those completing it will be entitled to the usual 





the Educational Coramittee of the Inter- 
dy Tb, a First Standard ‘T'eacher-T raining 





c. orn Auosiation, any! Teacher-Training Superintendent of is end Sunday-School 
The fi and fifth parts the best published - 

school in Part II is exceedingly well sta! robe ss and iors a 

sound to the core. The wholé work displa 

adaptation to the urgent necessities of our Tasdayrechest ws coneliinns 





PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


San Francisco, 400 Sutter Street 
Nashville, 150 Fourth Avenue, North 
Pittsburgh, Fulton Building 
Cincinnati, 420 Eim Street 


Philadelphia, Witherspoon Building 
New York, 156 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, 328 Wabash Avenue 

St. Louis, 505 N. Seventh Street 





Bdited undér the Supervision of the REV. M. S. LITTLERELD 





Rich in hymns of praise, of the spiritual AP and the developing 
life, ‘and of service ‘for others. The iiusic is“ dignified and uplifting. 


300 carefully selected hymns and tunes, chants and responses. 
54 pages of selections for the Sunday-gchool choir. 
32 pages of services for regular and special occasions. 





Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents.. Send for.a.sample copy. 





THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK 

















A great output from. a great house! 
Pianos! Piano-Players! Organs! 


The output of five famous factories under samc direction 
producing the celebrated BALDWIN PIANO. Besides this 
artists’ favorite, a wide choice of moderate-priced. pianos, 
each marked by the superior quality which lifts every Baldwin- 
made instrument above all others in its'class. Nearing the half- 
century mark as piano dealers! Let us send you our plan: 
**BUYING FROM BALDWIN DIRECT.”’ 


142 W. 4th St., CINCINNATI 
nore Soanvens qeting ws ey Se eee ae of one or more 
| aedilaplldsenaenpter nth ey gouetase oer rt a Ere cn dane 


32 CENTS—3 HELPS ON * a LESSONS 
tuslStocy’ ot Peet's Ute ayy er eae a 


the Book of Acts, Moulton ............. 4 
Send NOW. ~~ pe Serre ari nd 32 cents. 
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Testament. '* Lees Sinsing po Gate Ease 








